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Aims of the Republican Party 


GET ON THE ROAD TO REAL PEACE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Republican Candidate for President of the United States 
Delivered at the Republican National Convention, Chicago, Illinois, July 11, 1952 


R. Chairman, my Fellow Republicans: May I first 
thank you on behalf of Mrs. Eisenhower and my- 
self for the warmth of your welcome. For us both 

this is our first entry into a political convention and it is a 
heartwarming one. Thank you very much. 

And before I proceed with the thoughts that I should 
like to address briefly to you, may I have the temerity to con- 
gratulate this convention on the selection of their nominee 
for Vice-President. A man who has shown statesmanlike 
qualities in many ways, but as a special talent an ability to 
ferret out any kind of subversive influence wherever it may 
be found and the strength and persistence to get rid of it. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you have summoned me on behalf 
of millions of your fellow Americans to lead a great crusade 
—for Freedom in America and Freedom in the world. I 
know something of the solemn responsibility of leading a 
crusade. I have led one. I take up this task, therefore, in a 
spirit of deep obligation. Mindful of its burdens and of its 
decisive importance. I accept your summons. I will lead 
this crusade. 

Our aims—the aims of this Republican crusade — are 
clear: to sweep from office an administration which has 
fastened on every one of us the wastefulness, the arrogance 
and corruption in high places, the heavy burdens and anxieties 
which are the bitter fruit of a party too long in power. 

Much more than this, it is our aim to give to our country 
a program of progressive policies drawn from our finest Re- 
publican traditions; to unite us wherever we have been di- 
vided; to strengthen freedom wherever among any group 
it has been weakened; to build a sure foundation for sound 
prosperity for all here at home and for a just and sure peace 
throughout our world. 

To achieve these aims we must have total victory; we 
must have more Republicans in our state and local offices; 
more Republican governments in our states; a Republican 
majority in the United States House of Representatives and 


in the United States Senate; and, of course, a Republican jn 
the White House. 

Today is the first day of this great battle. The road tha 
leads to Nov. 4 is a fighting road. In that fight I will keep 
nothing in reserve. 

Before this I stood on the eve of battle. Before every x. 
tack it has always been my practice to seek out our men in 
their camps and on the roads and talk with them face tp 
face about their concerns and discuss with them the great 
mission to which we were all committed. 

In this battle to which all of us are now committed it will 
be my practice to meet and talk with Americans face to face 
in every section, every corner, every nook and cranny of this 


land. 


UNITED EFFortT 


I know that such a momentous campaign cannot be won 
by a few or by divided or by uncertain forces. So to all those 
from the precinct level up who have worked long hours at 
difficult tasks in support of our party— and for our party's 
candidates— I extend an earnest call to join up; join up for 
longer hours and harder work and even greater devotion to 
this cause. I call on you to. bring into this effort your neigh- 
bors next door and across the street. This is not a job for 
any one of us or for just a few of us. It will take the best 
of all of us. 

Since this morning I have had helpful and heartwarming 
talks with Senator Taft, Governor Warren and Governor 
Stassen. I wanted them to know, as I want you to know, 
that in the hard fight ahead we will work intimately to 
gether to promote the principles and aims of our party. I 
was strengthened and heartened by their instant agreement 
to support this cause to the utmost. Their cooperation 
means that the Republican party will unitedly move forward 
to a sweeping victory. 

We are now at a moment in history when, under God, 
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his nation of ours has become the mightiest temporal power 
and the mightiest spiritual force on earth. The destiny of 
mankind—the making of a world that will be fit for our 
children to live in— hangs in the balance on what we say 
and what we accomplish in these months ahead. 

We must use our power wisely for the good of all our 

ple. If we do this, we will open a road into the future 
on which today’s Americans, young and old, and the gener- 
ations that come after them, can go forward—go forward 
to a life in which there will be far greater abundance of 
material, cultural and spiritual rewards than our forefathers 
or we ever dreamed of. 


APPEAL TO YOUTH 


We will so undergird our freedom that today’s aggressors 
and those who tomorrow may rise up to threaten us, will 
not merely be deterred but stopped in their tracks. Then 
we will at last be on the road to real peace. 

The American people look to us to direct our nation’s 
might to these purposes. 

As we launch this crusade we call to go forward with us 
the youth of America. This cause needs their enthusiasm, 
their devotion and the lift their vision of the future will pro- 
vide. We call to go forward with us the women of America; 
our workers, farmers, business men. As we go to the country, 


Americans in every walk of life can have confidence that our 
single-minded purpose is to serve their interest, guard and 
extend their rights and strengthen the America that we so 
love. 

The noble service to which we Republicans summon all 
Americans is not only for one campaign or for one election. 
Our summons is to a lifetime enrollment. And our party 
shall always remain committed to a more secure, a brighter 
and an even better future for all our people. 

We go out from here with unbounded trust in the Amer- 
ican people. We go out from here to merit their unbounded 
trust in us. 

Wherever I am, I will end each day of this coming cam- 
paign thinking of millions of American homes, large and 
small; of fathers and mothers working and sacrificing to 
make sure that their children are well cared for, free from 
fear; full of good hope for the future, proud citizens of a 
country that will stand among the nations as the leader of a 
peaceful and prosperous world. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my dear friends that have heaped 
upon me such honors, it is more than a nomination I accept 
today. It is a dedication—a dedication to the shining promise 
of tomorrow. As together we face that tomorrow, I be- 
seech the prayers of all our people and the blessing and guid- 
ance of Almighty God. 


We Have a Job to Do 


A FIGHTING CAMPAIGN FOR A FIGHTING CANDIDATE 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Republican Candidate for Vice-President of the United States 
Delivered at the Republican National Convention, Chicago, Illinois, July 11, 1952 


Presidency of the United States. 

Now you folks have been in this convention for 
along time, and those seats out there are mighty hard. I’ve 
been in one because I’ve been a delegate. And I know that 
you've been shouting yourselves hoarse and I have, too, as 
you'll note from my voice right now. The speech of the 
day has been made and nothing that I can say could improve 
upon it. 

But what I would like to do in the few minutes that I 
have is to say something to this great audience today, this 
audience of Republicans here in this hall, this great audi- 
ence of Americans throughout the country about what I 
believe we as Republicans can, and should do, in this elec- 
tion contest-which confronts us in November. 

The first thing that I want to do is to express on behalf 
of myself and on behalf of Pat, my wife, my appreciation— 
appreciation for the great honor which you have given me 
to serve on the same team with our candidate for the Presi- 
dency. And I pledge you here today, I pledge you this—that 
I shall put on a fighting campaign for the election of a fight- 
ing candidate for the Presidency, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

And I want to pledge you something else, too, that I 
know will be of great interest to all of you who are work- 
ers in the Republican party. You know, a Republican Presi- 
dent isn’t going to be able to do very much unless he has a 
Republican House and a Republican Senate to put through 

constructive program that the Republican party is going 
to need to save this nation. 

And you know that brings me to my great and good 
friend, Joe Martin. Have you ever seen a presiding officer 
that could handle the gavel as Joe Martin has handled it in 

convention. 

And did you know that at the present time Joe Martin is 


H Freie we got a wonderful candidate for the 


not the Speaker of the House of Representatives, but he’s 
just the leader of the minority, and I say that one of our 
jobs in addition to electing a Republican President is to 
make sure that Joe Martin, the man who can handle that 
gavel, handles it as Speaker after next January. 

And back up there in the audience—up there in the bal- 
cony—is another man, Styles Bridges, and he is a fine par- 
liamentarian, one of the outstanding United States Senators, 
at the present a Republican leader, but the leader of the 
minority. And I say that it’s the responsibility of this great 
convention throughout the country to make sure that 
Styles Bridges in the next Congress and the next Senate will 
be the leader of the majority rather than the minority in 
Washington. 

And then may I say this one word about a man that I 
consider to be a very great man. I am a relatively young 
man in politics. I served in the House of Representatives 
only four years and I had the privilege of serving in the 
United States Senate only a year and a half. But I do think I 
know something about the abilities of men in legislative life. 

And it seems to me that one of the greatest tragedies of 
the past two years, in the past four years, has been this: that 
one of the really great Senators, one of the greatest legisla- 
tive leaders in the history of America at the present time 
instead of being chairman of the majority policy committee 
is chairman of the minority policy committee. And I say let’s 
be sure that Senator Bob Taft is chairman of the majority 
policy committee after next January. 

Those are just some of the jobs to which we are going to 
dedicate ourselves. 

And now before I sit down, may I say just one personal 
word to this great audience here today in Chicago and to 
this audience that is listening to us all over the nation. 

It’s vitally important, it seems to me, the we win a Repub 
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lican victory this November. In my opinion, however, there 
is only one thing more important than that the Republican 
party win a victory this November, and that is that the vic- 
tory that we win must be a victory for America. 

And it is only because I believe, it is only because I am 
convinced that the present Administration in Washington 
is unable to furnish the new vital, dynamic leadership that 
America needs in this critical period. And it is only because 
I believe that the Republican party is the only instrument 
that can furnish that leadership that I feel so deeply, so 
deeply that we must work and fight and do everything that 
we can for a Republican victory next November. 

And so let’s do this job. Go out from this hall, go out 


A Mailitant P 


from this hall all over this great land of ours and carry this 
message that our great candidate has brought to us here to. 
day. Carry it into the precincts, carry it down to the bloc 
levels, and if we do that I’m going to tell you what we'r 
going to do. 

What we are going to do is to work. What we are gp. 
ing to do is to contribute. What we’re going to do is tp 
vote. And as we work and as we vote and as we contribute 
to the Republican cause what we will do is to forge a greg 
victory for the Republican party next November; but , 
victory which will be a victory for the Republican party, by 
what is more important it will be a victory for America and 
for the cause of free peoples throughout the world. 


arty Wedded to a Principle 


“WHO LEADS US IS LESS IMPORTANT THAN WHAT LEADS US” 
By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Governor of Iilinois 
Delivered at the Democratic National Convention, Chicago, Illinois, July 21, 1952 


R. CHAIRMAN, Delegates and Guests of the 
Convention: I thought I came here to greet you, 
not you to greet me. I am grateful for your 

courtesy, but I have an assignment here this morning as 
Governor of the host state to welcome the 1952 Democratic 
convention. And, in the name of 9,000,000 people of Illinois, 
I extend to you the heartiest of greetings. 

Chicago and Illinois are proud that once again the party 
conventions by which we restate our principles and choose 
our candidates for the greatest temporal office on earth are 
held here at Chicago at the crossroads of the continent. 

Here, my friends, on the prairies of Illinois and of the 
Middle West we can see a long way in all directions. We 
look to East, to West, to North and South. Our commerce, 
our ideas, come and go in all directions. 

Here there are no barriers, no defenses, to ideas and to 
aspirations. We want none; we want no shackles on the 
mind or the spirit, no rigid patterns of thought, and no iron 
conformity. We want only the faith and the conviction that 
triumph in free and fair contest. 

As a Democrat perhaps you will permit me to remind you 
that until four years ago the people of Illinois had chosen but 
three Democratic Governors in a hundred years. One was 
John Peter Altgeld, whom the great Illinois poet, Vachel 
Lindsay, called the Eagle Forgotten. He was an immigrant. 
One was Edward F. Dunne, whose parents came from the 
old sod of Ireland, and the last was Henry Horner, but one 
generation removed from Germany. John Peter Altgeld, 
my friends, was a Protestant, Governor Dunne was a Cath- 
olic, Henry Horner was a Jew. 

And that, my frends, is the American story, written by 
the Democratic party here on the prairies of Illinois. 

You are very welcome here in the heartland of the nation. 
Indeed, we think that you were wise to come here for your 
deliberations in this fateful year of grace. For it was in 
Chicago that the modern Democratic story began. It was 
here just twenty years ago this month in the depths of shat- 
tering national misery at the end of a dizzy decade of Repub- 
lican rule that you commenced the greatest era of economic 
and social progress in our history. 

It was here, my friends, in Chicago just twenty years ago 
this month that you nominated Franklin Roosevelt; twenty 
year during which we have fought total depression to victory 
and have never been more prosperous; twenty years during 
which we have fought total war to victory, both East and 


West, and have launched the United Nations—history’s 
most ambitious experiment in international security; twenty 
years, my friends, that close now in the grim contest with the 
Communist conspiracy on every continent. 

But our Republican friends have said that it was all a 
miserable failure. For almost a week pompous phrases 
marched over this landscape in search of an idea, and the 
only idea they found was that the two great decades of prog- 
ress in peace, and of victory in war, and of bold leadership 
in this anxious hour, were the misbegotten spawn of bun- 
gling, of corruption, of socialism, of mismanagement, of 
waste and of worse. ‘They captured, they tied and they 
dragged that ragged idea here into this hall and they fur: 
ously beat it to death for a solid week. 

After listening to this everlasting procession of epithets 
about our misdeeds I was even surprised the next morning 
when the mail was delivered on time. I guess our Republi- 
can friends were out of patience, out of sorts, and need I 
add, out of office. 

3ut we Democrats were by no means the only victims 
here. First, they slaughtered each other and then they went 
after us. And the same vocabulary was good for both exer- 
cises. Perhaps the proximity of the stockyards accounts for 
the carnage. 

My friends, the constructive spirit of the two great Demo- 
cratic decades must not die here on its twentieth anniversary; 
they must not die here in destructive indignity and disorder. 
And I hope and pray, as you all do, that we can conduct 
our deliberations with a businesslike precision and a dignity 
befitting our responsibility and the solemnity of the hour 
in history in which we meet. 

For it is a very solemn hour indeed, freighted with the 
hopes and the fears of millions of mankind who seek in us, 
the Democratic party, sober understanding of the breadth 
and depth of the revolutionary currents in the world. Here 
and abroad they see in us awareness that there is no turning 
back, and that, as Justice Holmes said, “We must sail some- 
times with the wind, sometimes against it; but we must sail 
and not drift or lie at anchor.” They see in us, the Demo- 
cratic party that has steered this country through a storm 
of spears for twenty years, an understanding of a world in 
the torment of transition from an age that has died in an age 
of struggling to be born. They see in us relentless deter- 
mination to stand fast against the barbarian at the gate, to 
cultivate allies with a decent respect for the opinion of 
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others, to patiently explore every misty path to peace and 
gcurity which is the only certainty of lower taxes and a 
better life. , 

This is not the time for superficial solutions and for end- 
jess elocution, this is not the time for frantic boasts and fool- 
sh words. For words are not deeds and there are no cheap 
and painless solutions to war, to hunger, to ignorance, to 
fear and to the new imperialism of the Soviet Union. My 
friends, you know full well that intemperate criticism is 
got a policy for the nation; and denunciation is not a pro- 
gram for our salvation. Words that are calculated to catch 
everyone may catch no one. And I hope that we can profit 
from their mistakes not just for our partisan benefit but for 
the benefit of all of us, Republicans and Democrats alike. 

Where we have erred, let there be no denial, and where 
we have wronged the public trust, let there be no excuses. 
Sef-criticism is the secret weapon of democracy, and candor 
and confession are good for the political soul. But we will 
never appease, we will never apologize for our leadership of 
the great events of this critical century all the way from 
Woodrow Wilson to Harry Truman. 

We glory rather in these imperishable pages of our coun- 
trv’s chronicle. But a great record of past achievement is not 
god enough. There can be no complacency perhaps for 
years to come. We dare not just look back to great yester- 
days) We must look forward to great tomorrows. 

What counts now is not just what we are against, but 
what we are for. And who leads us is less important than 


The Record of the 


what leads us—what convictions, what courage, what faith 
—win or lose. A man does not save a century or a civiliza- 
tion, but a militant party wedded to a principle can. 

So I hope that our preoccupation here is not just with 
personalities but with objectives. And I hope that the spirit 
of this convention is a confident reaffirmation that the United 
States is strong, resolved, resourceful and rich; that we 
know our duty and the destiny of this Heaven-rescued land; 
that we can and we will pursue a strong, consistent, honor- 
able policy abroad, and meanwhile preserve the free institu- 
tions of life and of commerce at home. 

What America needs and what the world wants is not 
bombast, abuse and double talk, but a sober message of firm 
faith and of confidence. St. Francis said: “Where there is 
patience and humility there is neither anger nor worry.” 
And that might well be our text. 

And let us remember that we are not meeting here alone. 
All the world is watching and listening to what we say, 
what we do and how we behave. So let us give them a 
demonstration of democracy in action at its best—our man- 
ners good, our proceedings orderly and dignified—and, above 
all, let us make our decisions openly, fairly, not by the pro- 
cesses of synthetic excitement or mass hysteria. Let us make 
them as these solemn times demand, by earnest thought and 
by prayerful consideration. 

And thus can the people’s party reassure the people and 
vindicate and strengthen the forces of democracy throughout 
the world. Thank you. 


Last Twenty Years 


A GREAT SOCIAL REVOLUTION 
By PAUL A. DEVER, Governor of Massachusetts 
Delivered at the Democratic National Convention, Chicago, Illinois, July 21, 1952 


—lIt is with a sense of genuine humility that I as- 

sume the task as keynoter to this Democratic Con- 

vention. A little more than a weck ago, we listened long and 

carefully to our Republican friends from this very rostrum. 

In vain we waited for a hopeful program for this chal- 

lenging atomic age. We heard -only the voice of the fossil. 

I emerged from the experience with one great consolation 

—the consolation that wise parents, an environment of 

struggle for survival, and my own choice had led me into 
the Democratic party. 

For in the course of their convention, our opponents 
brought forth in this building, a shopworn declaration, con- 
ceived in malice, and dedicated to the proposition that all 
the great achievements of the last twenty years should be 
swept away. 

They opened their proceedings on a note that the present 
global struggle can be ended victoriously with lower taxes, 
fewer soldiers, and no allies. 


M- CHAIRMAN, delegates, my fellow Americans 


A “Sorpip” BusINEss 


Our opponents next proceeded to the sordid business of 
accrediting delegates—or picking one set of shoestring poli- 
tical adventurers over another. 

In the name of representative government, they should 
have repudiated the whole venal pack who neither vote, 
tor run for office, nor elect representatives. Georgia and 
Louisiana Republicans are no real party workers. They are 
only clubs of prospective spoilsmen who meet every four 
years and send a few of their number to the Republican 
National Convention. 


Was the selection among them made on the basis of law 
and evidence? Morality did not determine the choice. The 
decisions depended solely on who owned the stables where 
the competing slates of delegates were kept. 

In the meantime, the Republican Committee met in secrecy 
to concoct a platform. They produced the inevitable weasel- 
worded jeremiad. It cursed us and all our works. And for 
the most part, it promised all things to all men. 

There are very few cases where the Republican platform 
is specific. Among those few, it promises to return to the 
money changers of Wall Street the temple of our Federal 
Reserve System. It would give complete control of it to 
those selfish manipulators who have caused panics and de- 
pressions throughout our history. 

The platform promises that there will be no repeal or 
substantial amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act. It boasts 
of the entire Republican record in Congress during the last 
twenty years. 

They do not tell us what that record is, but it’s on the 
books, inscribed for all of those who want to read it. 

What is that record? It has been remarkably consistent 
for more than a quarter of a century. 

On all matters of taxation, the Republicans have invari- 
ably voted to spare the rich and soak the poor. 

They call that “broadening of the tax base,”’ and “spread- 
ing of the burdens of governmental costs.” 

On matters affecting price controls and other efforts to 
stabilize the economy, the Republicans in Congress have uni- 
formly voted to permi* profiteers to exploit the consumers. 

And they call that “free enterprise.” 

On matters of foreign affairs and national defense, Con- 
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gressional Republicans have voted to strip our defenses; 
antagonize our allies; and to ignore the poverty, hunger and 
distress which are the principal well-springs of communism. 

And they call that “helping America first.” 

On matters affecting foreign trade, they have teetered 
between economic imperialism and isolationism, and voted 
amendments to the Reciprocal Trade Act which would make 
it unworkable. 

And they call that “protection of our industry.” 

Since 1925 for the most part, the Republicans in Congress 
have opposed any and every program to aid, promote and 
maintain agriculture. 

And they call that “rugged individualism.” 

In the notorious Republican Eightieth Congress, they 
foisted on the workers of America the Taft-Hartley Act. 
That law was designed to cripple the trade union movement; 
to discourage collective bargaining; to revive the company- 
dominated union, the industrial spy, the employment black- 
list and the anti-labor injunction. 

And the Republicans call that a law “to free labor from 
its chains.” 


VoTEs IN CONGRESS 


Their Senators and Representatives in Congress have al- 
most invariably voted against Federal aid to education; 
against public housing; against public health measures; 
against old age and survivors’ insurance and unemployment 
compensation; against public ownership of electric power, 
and against measures to restrain and control, in the public 
interest, the financial and economic power of private mon- 
opolies. 

And they call their relentless opposition to this magnificent 
program a fight against “socialism.” 

It is only in the light of that record in Congress and 
generalities of the Republican platform, the ambiguities of 
Republican promise, and the platitudinous preachments of 
Republican orators and candidates, acquire significance. 

Finally, having rigged their convention and having adopted 
without a word of protest that curious set of resolutions they 
call a platform, they set about the business of selecting a 
candidate. Then took place the final struggle. 

Was it a conflict over policies and over philosophies? Was 
it an effort to replace the Old Guard with a new, inspiring 
leadership? If such were the case, how can we explain the 
unanimous and undebated acceptance of a platform which 
resurrected all the fossils of antediluvian republicanism. 

My friends, this was a battle between the stalwarts and 
the opportunists. An ungrateful crew threw overboard the 
faithful pilot who had guided them for years and placed at 
their head one whose knowledge of navigation was confined 
to other waters. 

For the selfish opportunists placed victory over sincerity, 
and the spoils of office above the claim of loyalty. They 
hoped to capitalize on the military exploits of a good general 
whose fame as a wartime commander was achieved as a 
lieutenant of Franklin D. Roosevelt—and whose reputation 
in the rearmament of Europe was developed as the deputy 
of Harry S. Truman. 

He remains a complete novice in the field of civil affairs, 
he whom the Republicans present as a “new face.” Rather 
they should admit that “the voice is the general’s voice, but 
the hands are the hands of Thomas.” 


IssuE IN 1952 


That, my fellow Democrats, is the brief and undis- 
tinguished history of the convention of our Republican oppo- 
nents in the year of the Lord 1952. 

With that kind of record, platform and candidate, the 


= 


logic of events and not the Republicans have forged 
great issue of 1952. 

Three times in American history, fateful, indeed, has bee, 
the decision of the electorate: in 1860 to preserve the Unig, 
—in 1916, to guide a nation in a war-torn world—in 1932 
to redeem the land from financial chaos. 

A fourth such election confronts us in 1952. The isgy 
is to ensure the reign of peace. One thing alone threates 
our tranquility. The menace is communism, both at hom 
and abroad. 

To contain it abroad, we must be strong and we my 
have strong and friendly allies. 

To eradicate it at home, we must continue the fight » 
eliminate the economic injustice, social intolerance, and rac] 
bigotry on which communism breeds. 

The containment of that menace abroad and its eradication 
at home is the only road to peace, the only means of prevent. 
ing World War III, the only way to meet the challenge oj 
our times. 


LoYALTY 


The Democratic party alone can meet that challenge, 
During the next four years, America needs a Democratic 
President, loyal to the principles and policies, both foreign 
and domestic, of the New Deal of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the Fair Deal of Harry S. Truman. 

To keep the peace, the President must be equipped not 
only to contain communism abroad—he must be dedicated 
to the maintenance and expansion of prosperity at home, 

These are but the head and tail of the same coin. A 
foreign policy conceived in the spirit of a Roosevelt and 
executed in the spirit of a Truman cannot be tied toa 
domestic policy molded in the image of a Hoover. 

This is the paramount issue of the coming campaign. 

The central fact of modern world history has not been 
the mad dreams of a Kaiser, a Hitler, or a Stalin—the cen- 
tral fact is that the world policy of the United States has 
restrained and destroyed those mad dreams. 

In 1919 as the smoke of battle drifted from the victorious 
battlefields of Flanders and of France, there stood one tow- 
ering figure—President Woodrow Wilson. 

He brought a new vision to the world—a vision of peace 
guaranteed by a system of collective security. It was a prac 
tical vision, but it could only work if these great United 
States of America participated in it. 

A little group of willful men—Republican Senators— 
destroyed that vision. They prevailed in a tragedy of history 
which records where their puny political triumph led. It 
led to Pearl Harbor and Anzio, to the Normandy beaches 


and Okinawa. 
War REcorD 


The light of freedom flickered low on the morning of 
Pearl Harbor. Britain stood magnificent but embattled. 
Russia was in headlong retreat. The Pacific lay open to the 
Oriental war lords. But God does not desert His people 
For that hour He had raised one of humanity’s incomparable 
heroes—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

We may view that hour now with vibrant pride. By land, 
by sea, and by air, America fought the good fight, fought it 
under Africa’s blazing sun, in the Aleutians’ smothering 
fog, on the storied streets of Europe, in the steaming jungles 
of the Orient—and America won its war. 

Unfortunately, due to Soviet perfidy and no other reason 
—a just and lasting peace has yet to be secured. The nations 
of the world have pledged their honors to the establishment 
of the United Nations. The dream of collective action of a 
Wilson and a Roosevelt has come true in a world we 
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of war. Alas, however, because of Russia, victory did not 
bring tranquility. = 

For the third time in the Twentieth Century a Demo- 
cratic Administration faced the colossal task of stopping in 
its tracks—the remorseless march of godless tyranny. And 
this it has done under the foreign policy and determined 
leadership of President Harry S. Truman. 

From the Russian border to the Pyrenees—all Europe lay 
easy prey to Soviet aggression. But the Truman doctrine 
stopped communism at the Greek and Turkish borders. The 
Marshall Plan revitalized Western Europe economically, 
restored it militarily and enabled it to help defend itself. 

NATO has united the free nations of Western Europe 
in a common determination to repel further aggression. The 
Mutual Security Program has strengthened our friends and 
thereby increased our own safety and lessened the chances 
of war. 


CHALLENGE TO SOVIET 


Delegates, let this fact of history be ever emblazoned. The 
President of the United States declared to the Kremlin— 
thus far you have gone—you shall go no farther! 

This has been our foreign policy—and no farther have 
they gone. They know that when our leader—from Inde- 
pendence, Mo.—says something, he means it; and that be- 
hind him, ready to back it up, stands the whole mighty power 
of the United States of America. 

If any doubt about our national intentions lingered, that 
doubt faded away when the Communists of North Korea 
invaded the Republic of South Korea. 

Here was the test of the United Nations. Was our com- 
mitment a matter of sacred honor? Was our word our 
bond? Although the Republicans in Congress had delayed 
military and economic aid to Korea, thereby encouraging 
the Communists of the North, Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats applauded our loyalty to the commitment of the United 
Nations. 

France was fighting the Reds in Indo-China. Britain was 
resisting them in Malaya. The brunt of Korea fell on the 
United States and the little Republic itself whose valiant 
sons have sustained nearly four-fifths of the casualties. The 
goal never has been the military conquest of world com- 
munism—it has been the recapture of the invaded Republic 
—and in that objective we have reached our goal. 

I know there are some Republicans—and at least one 
General of the Army now on a peculiarly inactive status— 
who disagree. 

Most people, however, will prefer the opinion of our 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the real hero of 
fighting men, Gen. Omar Bradley. 

“To extend our sphere,” he says, “would lead to involve- 
ment in the wrong war, in the wrong place, at the wrong 
time, with the wrong enemy.” 

The courageous and decisive action taken in Korea may 
well have halted the outbreak of a third world war. Ap- 
peasement or failure to keep our solemn pledge might well 
have precipitated it. 

I said that Republicans as well as Democrats applauded 
the action at the time it was taken. 

When they are not talking out of both sides of their 
mouths in political convention, they still acknowledge that 
it was the best—the only thing to have done. 

Hear the words written by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
[Boos] (“In that respect you’re acting like a Republican 
convention,” Mr. Dever interjected.) —the new “Mr. Re- 
publican.” 

On Pages 89 and 90 of his book entitled “Journey to the 


Far Pacific” —a book just off the presses—Governor Dewey 
says, and I quote: 


“T regard our intervention in Korea as the single action 
which saved American influence from disappearing in the 
Pacific and stopped further Communist expansion * * *. 
The day the President announced American defense of Korea 
I publicly supported his action. I was sure it was right and 
necessary; I still am * * *. 

“TI am deeply convinced that, if we had not sent troops to 
defend Korea, American and United Nations prestige in 
the whole Pacific would have collapsed. All Southeast Asia 
would probably have gone Communist by now * * *. 

“Defense of Korea has given hope to the people of Japan, 
the Philippines, Free China, Southeast Asia and Indonesia. 
It has also given hope in the great cause of ‘collective se- 
curity through the United Nations.’ ” 

Thus far the words of Tom Dewey. They give the lie 
to every carping speech made at the Republican Convention 
by orators who would make political capital out of the 
sweat, blood, toil and tears of American soldiers and their 
families. 

Eternal vigilance is not the only price of freedom. We 
must be strong as well as vigilant. That means we must 
be willing to give of the fruits of our bounteous earnings to 
finance the staggering military costs of preserving liberty. 


EcoNoMy 


Like fourteen million other civilian soldiers, I know of 
the wasteful disposition of top-brass military men, and we 
must restrain those from whom no frugality can be ex- 
pected. 

Regardless of the restraints imposed, a prosperous America 
must still spend eighty-five cents of each budget dollar for 
the security of the nation. 

From each budget dollar in 1953, seven and one-half cents 
must pay the interest on the war-incurred debt. Twelve 
and one-half cents will go to aid our trusted allies and 
friends. Five cents will be used to treat the wounded and 
care for the veterans. Sixty cents is to maintain the present 
military establishment—a total of eighty-five cents. That 
leaves fifteen cents in the budget dollar for all other pur- 
poses. 

Suppose for a moment that the dinosaurs of political 
thought came into power! Suppose they were to hack away 
old-age security! Suppose they were to cut out aid to de- 
pendent children, and assistance to the disabled and the 
blind! Assume the economically benighted would neglect 
our natural resources and leave them undeveloped! 

Suppose these rugged individualists abandoned the farmer 
to the ravages of uncontrolled free enterprise, and the toiler 
to the mercies of the sweatshop employer of other days! 
What if these Republican champions of free enterprise 
scrapped housing programs, aid to education, the promotion 
of public health and the construction of highways? 


THE 40-BiLtion Cut 


Cruel, ruthless and shortsighted as they might be, they 
could not cut more than a few cents out of our Federal 
tax dollar when eighty-five cents of every dollar of Gov- 
ernmental expenditures are earmarked for purposes con- 
nected with the very security of our nation. Yet, we have 
heard a voice in the land, saying taxes could be reduced by 
forty billions of dollars although Federal expenditures for 
all purposes are only a little more than twice that amount. 

I cannot believe that this was an attempt wilfully to de- 
ceive and mislead the people. But surely it was the voice 
of one entirely uninformed. 

In either event, its possessor, completely untrained in the 
art of civil government, out of his own mouth proves that 
he is not qualified to assume the Presidency of the United 
States. 
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Yes, the price of national security comes high, but thank 
God, we can afford it. 

So dynamic and flourishing is our economy that the neces- 
sary staggering expenditure is only 20 per cent of our na- 
tional production. Never in our history has our economy 
been so strong, so safe, so healthy and so productive as it 
is today. 

It is true, as Herbert Hoover asserted, that the taxes 
occasioned by this seven-year effort of Harry Truman to 
preserve human liberty, are more than the amount levied 
in all previous years. 

But, it is also true, as Mr. Hoover neglected to state, 
that under President Truman the national income was 
more, even after the payment of taxes, than the total na- 
tional income before the payment of taxes, in all the Re- 
publican Administrations in history. 


A SoctaL REVOLUTION 


Since 1932 this nation has experienced a great social 
revolution. The instrumentality whereby the great social 
revolution achieves its objectives has been, is, and will be 
the Lemocratic party. 

The Democratic party in 1952 stands squarely and 
proudly on the record of the last twenty years. 

The Democratic party confidently looks to the continued 
support of the American electorate, not because of the 
faults of our rivals, but because of the merits and accom- 
plishments provable by the Democratic record of years of 
patriotic service. 

To the wage-earner it can say that in terms of pur- 
chasing power your income has almost trebled. It proudly 
asserts that full employment is now a national experience 
-——and we have unemployment compensation to soften the 
blow for those without work. In 1933, 15,000,000 Amer- 
icans, without unemployment compensation insurance, faced 
the future without jobs and without hope. 

The wage-earners of America will not forget. Gone are 
the days of the soup kitchens, the apple peddlers, and the 
eviction of bonus marchers. The wage-earners will not re- 
fuse the hand of their friend—they will support again the 
Democratic nominee for President of the United States. 


THE FARMER 


To the farmer, we can boast that prices are up—produc- 
tion is up—income is up. 

Gone are the days of 30-cent wheat, 15-cent corn, 5-cent 
cotton, 3-cent hogs, and 3-cent sugar. In 1932, farm prices 
were 45 per cent below parity—at the end of 1951, 7 per 
cent above parity. 

Farm output has gained almost 50 per cent. In terms 
of dollars-and-cents, the net income of the average farmer 
has increased ten times, and in purchasing power, four times 
since 1932. 

In 1932, the sheriff was at the door of the average Amer- 
ican farmhouse. There were 64,000 farm foreclosures in the 
single year of 1932. Today, the sheriff has gone. American 
farmers have in their holdings an equity of 91 per cent— 
about ten times as much as the total farm debt. 

Without end, I could recite the benefits of rural elec- 
trification, public power, conservation, and other aids to 
agriculture, but they all lead to one irrestible conclusion. 
The American farmer does not forget. 1948 proved that. 
In common sense and common appreciation, he will support 
again the Democratic nominee for President of the United 
States. 


THE Business MAN 


To the leaders of business, we present these challenging 
facts. In 1932, there were no profits, either before or after 


taxes, for your stockholders. Corporate enterprise opera 
at a loss of $3,500,000,000. In 1951, American cor rae 
enterprise, after taxes, earned a profit of $18,000,000 04 

In 1932, only $2,500,000,000 went into plant expansion, 
in 1951, more than $23,000,000,000. 

During the years 1930 to 1933, inclusive, there we 
more than 13,000 bank failures in the United States, aj 
without deposit insurance. During 1947 to 1950 there inp 
only six such failures with the depositors protected by ip 
surance. 

I don’t know what American big business will do in 
coming election. 

But I do know what it should do. It should, figuratiyg, 
each night, get down on its knees and thank Providen, 
above for the enlightened economic philosophy which ». 
stored vitality to the economic system which we, Dem. 
crats, found in shambles. 

I shall not further belabor you with statistics—abunday, 
as they are in their persuasiveness. 

I assert, however, the uncontradictable truth that th 
average American family is much better off. The owne. 
ship of our homes might have been saved or made posibk 
by Federal home mortgage legislation. Our money in th 
bank is insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpor. 
tion. Our investments are safer because of the Securitis 
and Exchange Commission. 

The diploma on the wall might have been conferre 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights. Our children are bette 
clothed. Our youngsters are better educated. The family 
health is better protected and the future much brighter tha 
ever before. 

This, some would call, “creeping socialism.” I hail thi 
as democracy, vindicated in action—and I mean democray 
with both a large and a small “D.” 


IssUE OF CORRUPTION 


Republican orators talk a great deal about corruption 
They should! Their party has a long history of first-hand 
knowledge of the subject. 

The Democratic party pays tribute to the 99.84 per cent 
of Federal employees whose character is above suspicion 
With vigor, it has exposed and punished the false few wh 
deserve it. 

The Democratic party, with equal vigor, denounces th 
unfaithfulness of those disloyal to their public trust and 
those who corruptly attempt the “steal” of party nomin- 
tions in national conventions. 

To the former, we have been relentless in their prose 
tion. The latter, we leave to the responsibility of the Re 
publican party and the judgment of the American electorate 

Republican orators and the Republican platform say vey 
little about civil rights. 

The Democratic party may take the legitimate pride i 
the fact that racial and religious discrimination and prejt- 
dice have been enormously reduced in the last twenty years 

My basic philosophy, my experience in life, and my soci 
background impel without hesitation an undiluted belief in 
the legal implementation of full civil rights and full eo 
nomic opportunity for all Americans, regardless of color 
creed, age or racial origin. On this issue as in all others the 
Democratic party must forever move forward. 

Tonight it is my joy—for me a great opportunity—t 
give testimony to my democratic faith, and to proclaim th 
greatness of a great political party. 

That party has been in power for twenty years. It he 
made promises, it has kept them. 

During these past twenty years the Democratic party ha 
written a continuing record of high wages for the worket 
in industry, of high income for the farmer, of corporat 
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rofits beyond previous experience and the first post-war 
sued without a depression. It is a record to which every 
Democrat can point with absolute and undiminished pride. 


THe Atomic AGE 


Today, America stands at the threshold of the atomic 
age. It should be a golden age. If we are faithful to the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal, it will be a golden age. 

As the age of steam developed in America, the Repub- 
lican party was in power. True to its philosophy and its 
heritage, it sold our birthright for a mess of pottage. It 
gave away Our public lands, and it created a network of 
private monopolies which exploited the people of America. 

When the electric age dawned, the Republicans were 
again in power. 

All over the nation, electric power was treated as the 
privilege of private monopoly and the public interest was 

ored. 

Thus, under Harding, the Ohio gang tried to auction 
off Muscle Shoals to a plunderbund. Under Hoover, they 
placed the newly developed marvels of radio in the hands 
of private monopolists subject to little, if any, restraint. 

Fortunately for the American people, their votes in 1932 
made certain that the Valley of the Tennessee, the Columbia 
and other great rivers would be developed in the public 
interest. I'wenty years of Democratic Administration have 
prevented the private monopolists from further grabbing the 
resources of the people. 

The Republicans, not only by philosophy and by heritage, 
but by their recent record in Congress, are dedicated to re- 
leasing the new power of atomic energy to private monopoly. 

Atomic energy, which up to now has been an engine of 
war, should be the handmaid of undreamed-of productivity ; 
the means of promoting peace and providing indescribable 
prosperity; the instrument for wiping out the squalor and 
suffering in which pagan communism does flourish. 

With our other resources, it must serve the purposes of 
raising up the sick and afflicted; of providing better educa- 
tional advantages to the young; assuring dignified comfort 
to the elderly; lightening the burdens of the toiler on the 
farm; in the factory, at the office, and of the home, and 
increasing the cultural and recreational opportunities for all 
Americans. 

To whom do the American people wish to entrust these 
fateful days at the dawn of a new age? 

To the Hamiltonians of today—the Republicans—who 
serve primarily the rich in the belief that their prosperity 
will seep through to those below ? 

Or to the Jeffersonians and Jacksonians—the Democrats 
who believe that the well-being of the many is the base upon 
which our universal prosperity must rest ? 


I could leave you with that question to which all of you 
so well know the answer. 

But, before concluding, I want to share with you a simple 
yet beautiful affirmation of our democratic faith which 
another solemn moment of our history brought from one 
of America’s most gifted pens. 

My mind fleets back to Flag Day, June 14, 1942. Amer- 
ica had joined forces with Britain—then alone—yet in her 
finest hour. The day of infamy had been followed. by re- 
peated defeats and staggering setbacks. 

The heavens were leadened by clouds of black despair— 
the great Republic of the West was girding for the fray— 
yet time was on the side of the enemy. 

The gallant warrior, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, inspired 
Stephen Vincent Benét to set to poetry our nation’s aspira- 
tion in that dark hour. Let us tonight adopt it as our 
prayer. From our lips, let us storm the bastions of our des- 
tiny beyond the stars. Let us ask divine assistance in its 
fulfillment. 

May I quote: 

“Grant us a common faith that man 

“Shall know bread and peace, 

“That he shall know justice and 
“Righteousness and freedom and security, 
“And equal opportunity and an equal chance 
“To do his best, 

“Not only in our land but throughout 

“The world, 

“And in this faith, let us march toward 

“The clean world our hands can make.” 


“We SHALL TRIUMPH” 


My fellow delegates: 

Let them form their battalions captained by the lords of 
the press, the oil tycoons of Houston, the money changers 
of Wall Street. Let them form their forces of malcontents 
—the poor made wealthy who bemoan the burden of free 
men in a challenged world. 

Let them ride to battle in their motors, forgetful of the 
day when there was no chicken and there was no pot. 

Let us form our army of the thinking men and mindful 
women, the honest toiler, the fruitful tiller rejoicing in an 
America bountiful in its opportunities—faithful in its duties. 

We have clashed before. We shall fight them in the 
cities and fight them in the towns. We shall fight in the 
counties and fight in the precincts. 

We shall never surrender. Our cause is just. 

We have vanquished them before—we shall vanquish 
them again. 

We have triumphed before. 

We shall triumph again. 


Decade of Decision 


CONSTRUCTIVE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY HAVE BEEN GREATER THAN 
THOSE OF GOVERNMENT 


By WHEELER McMILLEN, Editor-in-Chief, Farm Journal and Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, June 24, 1952 


HIS evening I venture to invite you to join me for 
a little while at building castles in the air. In earlier 
sessions today you have been probing into prickly 
problems and wrestling with rude realities. We shall get 
to them quickly enough, even tonight, but first let’s go 
exploring into Utopia unlimited. Let’s indulge in a few 


golden dreams. Perhaps tomorrow you will recall these 
minutes as an orgy of over-optimism; but if you were not 
chronic and romantic optimists, you probably would not be 
manufacturing chemists. 

We stand here in mid-1952, only a year and six months 
into the second half of the twentieth century. Available to 
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us yet are nearly—though not quite—all the assets with 
which the Creator endowed the earth. We are the heirs to 
all the countless millions of mistakes our forebears had to 
make, and we are privileged to benefit from all the thought 
and effort they invested in those millions of mistakes. In 
our possession is all the experience and all the wisdom 
which the human race has accumulated through hundreds of 
generations. 

We stand possessed with far greater knowledge of this 
earth than any previous generation ever owned. We know 
more about Nature’s materials and more about the laws 
with which Nature governs her materials, and more about 
how to obey those laws. We have catalogued the elements 
of earth. We have noted thousands upon thousands of 
natural and man-made compounds of those elements, and 
have observed thousands upon thousands of reactions among 
these compounds and elements, and have written down the 
facts as seen, and have printed them so that little in the 
realm of such knowledge is private. We know so much 
that we even begin to have some comprehension of how tre- 
mendously ignorant we still are. 

With so magnificent a reservoir of knowledge upon which 
to draw, we surely are ready for a future of marvelous 
progress. 

Our new knowledge of the physical elements has multi- 
plied the available energy with which man may alter Na- 
ture’s materials for his better use. No longer are human 
efforts limited by the feeble, easily-wearied muscles of men 
and animals. With fuels such as coal and oil and water, 
engine muscles pour out energy endlessly and tirelessly so 
that the materials of earth may be lifted and moved and 
ground and processed at will; and when more energy is 
needed to do more work, we need only to build more engines. 

We know how to create enough physical power to re- 
arrange the surface of the earth, if it needs doing. 

The arts of transportation, whether by land or by sea or 
by air, have become far enough advanced that at some cost 
almost anything that is loose can be carried to almost any 
place on the surface of the earth. The human family is no 
longer restricted in its enjoyment to the products of its 
immediate environment. The economic surpluses of almost 
any area can be carried to other locations where they may 
be in demand. The facilities of modern transportation—the 
railroads, steamships, the motor trucks, the pipelines, the 
airplanes, along with their tracks, their highways and air- 
ports and harbors—need only sufficient extension and ef- 
fective economic demand to make nearly all of the world’s 
production universally interchangeable. 

With such a high development of transportation, and 
with the opportunities for its improvement, it would appear 
that no area anywhere in the world ought long to remain 
“backward.” 

Even more dramatic are the advances in communication. 
Printing and publishing have grown into an enormous in- 
dustry still constantly expanding as the areas of literacy 
enlarge. The wires and the air-waves carry voices and 
words and now even pictures almost instantly over vast dis- 
tances. A man can run up a radio antenna at almost any 
spot on earth and can hear something, whether it is worth 
hearing or not. Moving pictures record vivid and active 
images which convey ideas and impressions where words 
may fail. 

With such amazing instruments of communication, one 
might hope that before too long every human being, every- 
where, could be informed of whatever knowledge exists 
anywhere else that may be of concern to him; and knowledge 
is power. 

Modern communications, however astounding and eff- 
cient they may have become, may all too often encounter a 
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road block at the point of entry into the human mind, 

no discovery of science is likely to overcome this dj 
obstacle, the arts of education continue to progress, 
world percentage of literacy has risen rapidly over the lay 
century, and should continue to rise proportionately, As 
more human beings acquire better understanding of oth, 
human beings, and come into possession of fundamen 
tools for acquiring and using knowledge, we may r 
ably expect that the level of education itself will rise x, 
fairly rapid rate. 

The human animal himself has been put well on the 
toward becoming a better animal. His chances for survivg, 
except in war, were never better. Science, supplemented hj 
manufacturing and distribution, has enabled man to gy 
for himself and his family more wisely, and has provide 
him with protections such as never before existed againg 
the ravages of disease, and against the accidents and ing. 
dents of living. Your products, 1 hardly need add, hay 
played a tremendously constructive part in such achieve. 
ments. 

So, with better health, better education, better comm. 
nication, better transportation, and greater knowledge of 
nature’s laws and materials, the future of man on earth 
during the years ahead would seem to promise an approach 
to Utopian perfection. 

Nevertheless, if a Utopian dream is to acquire any reality, 
it will first—even in a nearly perfect world—have to face 
the fact that all its elements must be produced. They mus 
be produced by work. Both intelligence and energy have 
to be applied with diligence and technical proficiency if life 
and its environment are to improve. 

The earth is copiously supplied with raw materials, Ip. 
numerable substances, once worthless to man because of his 
ignorance, have now become almost indispensable to civilized 
life. Man walked the earth for thousands of years in the 
presence of petroleum and aluminum and rubber, and even 
of iron and copper, without suspecting their potential use 
fulness. Even now, with all the advances that have been 
made, we cannot be sure that there are not yet new minerd 
stores to be brought into our service; and we begin to realize 
that in the ever-renewable and virtually inexhaustible vege 
table kingdom there must be hundreds—perhaps thousands 
—of species of plants which with each annual cycle are 
manufacturing, from soil and rain and atmosphere, yet ur- 
discovered compounds which in time will enrich our living. 
Certainly we shall expand our knowledge of nature’s mate 
rials. Certainly we shall increase our ability to obey ne 
ture’s laws by enlarging our knowledge of those immutable 
statutes. No doubt we shall continue to expand our rising 
total of physical energy and quite likely we shall develop 
new devices for its creation and its utilization. 

Even so, no matter how rosily we may paint the picture 
of tomorrow, no matter how glibly we may presume upon 
the abilities of the human race to apply the tools already 
available, intelligence has to be exercised and then all the 
laborious tasks of production have to be performed. 

Since work must be done, whether to improve the human 
mind, or to enrich the human environment, Utopia cannot 
be hurried. Progress is never instantaneous. Progress is 
accomplished only as mind and energy succeed in taking the 
foundations of yesterday and adding to them one more 
block in the structure of today. 

And what really are the obstacles that delay the rapid 
and broad progress that is clearly possible? Certainly one 
is the predilection of nations to make war and to offer 
threats of war. But wars do not generate spontaneously 
in the hearts of masses of people. They are organized by 
governments. 

What other obstacles stand in the way? Certainly another 
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is the world-wide effort of bureaucracies to manage the af- 
fairs of men—affairs which Americans have superbly dem- 
onstrated can be managed far better by free individuals. 

These two obstacles to ‘man’s well-being are obstacles 
enough, even though the list of man-made barriers might 
be extended. War destroys the substance of earth and the 
productive efforts of man without generating any compen- 
ating advantages, to say nothing of the fact that it destroys 
men themselves and obliterates years of human potential. 

Neither organized war among nations, nor the despotisms 
of bureaucracies are inevitable products of any law of na- 
ture, not even of human nature, if one emphasizes inevitable. 
Conflict between individuals is natural in the animal world, 
but no other animal except man organizes in a big way for 
war. Domination by one individual over other individuals 
js not unnatural in the animal world, but no animal organ- 
izes a bureaucracy to reach beyond his own immediate com- 
munity. War is man-made, bureaucracy is man-made, and 
both are products of man in his most evil and dangerous 
state—the state of government. 

In this decade of decision, it has become tremendously 
important that government become recognized for what it 
really is. Government is a necessary feature in organized 
society, but necessary for only a very few purposes. Unless 
human beings become perfect, government will always be 
necessary, even to maintain the individual’s essential liber- 
tie. By means of government, society can manage a few 
desirable functions for the performance of which individual 
incentive does not generally exist. No one in an imperfect 
society can desire anarchy. Because there must be order, 
there must be some government. 

Yet this useful servant possesses inherent characteristics 
which make government the most dangerous enemy we know. 
Let government acquire power enough, and it will regulate 
man’s business. Give it power enough, and it will tax his 
livelihood. Give it power enough, and it will tell him what 
he may produce and where and under what terms he may 
sll his product. Give it power enough, and it will con- 
sript his youth and imperil his life. Give it power enough, 
and it will enslave man himself. It will deprive him of all 
freedom of choice, prescribe his religion, direct his thoughts 
and compel him to work at hard labor in evil surroundings 
on starvation rations for the remainder of his life. Give it 
power enough, and it will not only take his life, but it will 
inflict fiendish tortures upon his body while he lives. 

All these things government has done many times in the 
past. All these things government is doing somewhere on 
earth today. Nearly half of all the human beings in the 
world of 1952 live—if you can call it that—under govern- 
ment that has the power and exercises the power to commit 
every one of these evils. 

Here in the United States, we have been relatively for- 
tunate. Our government has not yet committed all of these 
evils. It still observes most of the forms of freedom. Yet 
our government has by no means proven to be an unmixed 
blessing. 

Since a 20-year period, a fifth of a century, provides a 
convenient unit of time and covers a period which most of 
us here can remember clearly, let’s review some of the 
events of the twenty years just behind us. 

During these twenty years, government has taken the 
initiative at increasing the regulation of business. It has 
established the so-called Social Security system. It has cre- 
ated the TVA and launched numerous other great ventures. 
ft has regulated and subsidized agriculture. It has given 
bor unions greater powers over the nation than ever were 

which were rightly taken away from concentrated 
business a half century ago. 

During these two decades, government has carried us 


into two wars with the consequent death of at least a third 
of a million of our young men, and with bodily and mental 
injuries to many more. It has involved us one way or 
another into the affairs of every race and every nation 
around the globe. During these years, government has built 
up a federal debt of $259,000,000,000. In the process it 
has diminished by half the value of the dollar. It has come 
to seize in taxes from one-fifth to four-fifths of every man’s 
earnings. 

No one can put this information into a calculating ma- 
chine and come out with a precise total of the amount of 
good performed, nor the amount of evil done, nor with any 
exact measure as to how much one out-balances the other. 

During these same twenty years, the American chemical 
industry has been at work. During the first of these last 
two decades, it was almost the only large industry which 
was expanding rapidly enough to make new jobs, although 
at that time jobs were of tremendous importance. Many 
have forgotten that as late as 1939, at least nine million 
Americans remained unemployed. 

These years have seen the chemical industry confer upon 
mankind an impressive array of new synthetic drugs, such 
as the sulfa preparations and others, which have enormously 
reduced human suffering. It has discovered and distributed 
at ever lower prices the highly remarkable antibiotics, such 
as penicillin, aureomycin, terramycin and still others. These 
achievements have had far-reaching effect upon human 
health and well-being, effect that has extended to almost 
everywhere in the world. Diseases which have made men 
uncomfortable for centuries, diseases which have shortened 
uncounted human lives, have been by these means brought 
under control. 

In my own field of agriculture, new chemical products, 
such as seed disinfectants, improved insect killers, selective 
weed destroyers, and more useful fertilizers have helped 
to reduce the costs of production, improved the quality of 
products, and have made it possible for eight million fewer 
farm people to feed more than twenty million more Amer- 
icans. At the same time, the chemical industry, through its 
many chemurgic enterprises, has made new markets for hun- 
dreds of millions’ worth of farm-grown raw materials. 

The chemical industry alone has done more for the better- 
ment of American agriculture, during these two decades, 
by its constructive contributions, than has been accom- 
plished by all the taxpayer billions which government has 
spent under the pretense of agricultural aid. 

Within these two decades, the chemical industry has 
opened up a tremendous new source of raw materials in 
petroleum, and has presented to other industries and to 
consumers a magnificent list of new and ever cheaper 
petroleum products of prime usefulness. 

Within this period, the chemical industry has developed 
synthetic rubbers and advanced them to a point where for 
many purposes they are better than natural rubber, and 
to a point where the United States can be secure in its rub- 
ber supplies, whether or not natural rubber continues to be 
available from plantations far overseas. 

No less spectacular, during these twenty years the chem- 
ical industry has produced an array of new genuinely syn- 
thetic fibers, each with its unique properties, which have 
added enormously to our national wealth, well-being and 
pleasure. 

This list of constructive achievements by the chemical 
industry might be extended far into the evening. One can- 
not hope to measure up a total of the benefits that America 
and the world gain from these developments. 

Nevertheless, I can believe that the total of good, the 
total addition to human wealth and welfare accomplished 
by the American chemical industry alone during these 
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twenty years is a greater total than that which can be 
credited to the new activities which the United States gov- 
ernment has undertaken during the same period. 

The chemical industry has not been subtracting wealth 
from the people; it has been adding to their welfare. It 
has not loaded debt upon future generations; it has cre- 
ated means of producing still greater new wealth. It has 
not caused the destruction of thousands of young lives; it 
has saved thousands of lives of young and old. I am certain 
that the balance of constructive achievement is far on the 
side of chemistry. 

Now, frankly, I do not believe that this kind of statement 
ought to be possible. As one American citizen, I would 
rather be able to say that my government is accomplishing 
more good, than to say that I think any one industry has 
done more. 

What is the matter with government? What is the 
essential reason that makes government so dangerous? What 
makes government Public Enemy Number One? What are 
the primary causes that seem inevitably to lead governments 
to undertake to do things which they cannot accomplish, 
and which invariably bring disastrous results? 

I suspect that the source of this tremendous danger may 
be found in two simple facts. One is the fact that the 
human race, consciously or unconsciously, has ever aspired 
to progress toward some aspect of Utopia. We have this 
fact on the one hand. On the other hand, we have that 
lust for power, that desire to dominate, which is ever present 
in the hearts of a few ambitious men. These ambitious 
men, seeking power, are forever promising bits of Utopia. 
Gaining power, they are never able to deliver the goods 
they have promised. Possessing power, they rationalize 
every act, no matter how costly, no matter how destructive, 
no matter how evil, as being an act necessary for the public 
good. 

Governments try to hurry up Utopia. They try to get 
there by short-cuts. Men in power cannot afford to wait 
on the slow processes of work by which bits of Utopia can 
actually be produced. 

Once governments are permitted to extend their powers 
too far, on the pretense of hastening the fulfillment of their 
promises, they have but one inevitable destiny. They col- 
lapse. 

Within these same twenty years, we have seen an Italian 
dictator hung by the heels, a German dictator burned in 
suicide, and a Japanese dictatorship in abject surrender. We 
see a Russian Dictatorship suffering from the most massive 
case of indigestion in all history, and certain in time to col- 
lapse, if not first destroyed from the outside. 

Such governments come to base their policies on lies. They 
become destructive and fail. Yours is a scientific industry; 
based on facts, it succeeds. 

Here in America, we have not yet reached the stage of 
absolute government, but we are on our way. Were it not 
for the tremendous vitality which American freedom al- 
ready has shown, I should have no honest choice except to 
say to you that I contemplate the eventual collapse of the 
United States government. We have taken so many steps 
toward the concentration of power in the federal govern- 
ment—power that belongs to the states and belongs to the 
people—and we have taken so many steps toward the con- 
centration of federal power in the executive department, 
that any logical forecast based on the histories of govern- 
ments through all the centuries would have to point to 
disaster. 

Fortunately, with a century and a half of experience 
under Constitutional freedom, we have already sometimes 
managed to reverse the precedents of history. To mention 


only two, we fought a terrific sectional war and succeeded 
in reuniting under one flag and in the spirit of liber 

Another, we acquired dominion over foreign Peoples, sepa. 
rated from our continent by the seas, administered that 
dominion constructively, and then gave independence to 
those nations with their lands in better repair than ever 
before. It may be that we can reverse other Precedents, 
It may be that after taking the easy downward way for 
twenty years, we can here in America revitalize the spirit 
of individual liberty and of individual responsibility, 

The rescue of full individual liberty under a government 
devoted primarily to maintenance of order will be no e 
undertaking, nor any one-year task. No one should delug 
himself with the belief that any possible change of admin. 
istration, which the elections of 1952 might bring, will 4 
the job by itself. Because Americans have so greatly re 
spected their government in the past, it has been difficult 
for them to recognize the evils which have established them. 
selves in the present. Too many people are willing to go. 
cept the illusion of security without the responsibilities of 
liberty. Too many people have tamely accepted the inys- 
sions of freedom as inevitable manifestations of some imag 
nary “‘wave of the future.” 

Most of those who possess power, most of those who seek 
power, are in position to work at it all the time. The reg 
of us who make our livings by producing goods and services 
are part-time citizens at best. 

If the task is possible—and I believe it is possible—we 
have no alternative except to devote more thought, mor 
money, more personal attention, and more personal effort 
to the enormous job of re-indoctrinating the American 
people with genuine understanding of the United State 
Constitution and the principles of extremely limited power 
upon which that great document is built. We have not tim 
here to discuss the means and methods by which this can be 
done. That it could be done, I have no doubt, and that it 
must be done, I am sure you will join me in believing. 

No single document embodies so much of the concentrated 
wisdom of mankind, as does this Constitution of the United 
States. It puts into a legal charter the greatest single con- 
clusion of all human history—the simple sentence that is the 
Golden Rule: “Do unto others as ye would be done by.” 

This Golden Rule is the essence of Christian belief. It 
is the central thought of other great religions. It is an axiom 
that works almost unfailingly in individual relations, in busi- 
ness, and ought to work in government. 

The Golden Rule should be not only the keel of every 
ship of state, but the cornerstone of every foreign policy. 

If there is truth in the public fancy that your laboratories 
really are filled with miracle men, ask them to produce a 
vaccine that will inoculate any human being against all 
desire for evil power over his fellow men. Ask them to 
discover a serum that will dissolve hatred from the hearts 
of men. Then beseech them to reveal some new kind of 
chlorophyll that will freshen the characters of people, and 
that will envelop them with the invincible strength of the 
Golden Rule. 

This is indeed a decade of decision. These mid-century 
years will determine whether man in America—perhaps 
whether man everywhere in the world—may be permitted 
to continue laboriously to work his way each year a little 
closer toward the still distant Utopia of peace and plenty; 
or whether the evil forces of governmental power armed 
with weapons which no individual can command, will 
under the false banner of public welfare carry mankind 
inexorably not into a mere decade, but into a millennium of 
medieval cruelty and darkness. 
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A Crusade for All Our People 


WE HAVE SOUGHT PEACE, DEMOCRACY AND COOPERATION 
By ALBEN W. BARKLEY, V’ice-President of the United States 
Delivered at the National Democratic Convention, Chicago, Illinois, July 23, 1952 


ELEGATES and guests of this great convention: 

I have been a delegate at large from the State of 

Kentucky at every Democratic convention since 
1920. 

I am more firmly convinced of the righteousness of the 
Democratic cause tonight than I have ever been before in my 
entire lite. 

I wish first to express my profound thanks to the honorable 
Frank McKinney, chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee, for his generous invitation to me to address this 
convention at this hour. I am not here as a candidate for any 
ofice that this convention can confer. 

If I were a candidate, I would not be here at this hour 
because I recognize the proprieties that ought to prevail 
among men who seek office. I am, therefore, in somewhat the 
situation of the country gentleman who for many years had 
gone to his county seat every Saturday in his farm wagon 
drawn by two mules. 

On all of these occasions he came home intoxicated. He 
had a gentle pair of mules, they knew the way home, they 
drove the wagon home, drove up into the locked gate and 
stopped in front of the house. Each night the boys would go 
out and unhitch the team and take it to the barn and take 
the old gentleman in and put him to bed. 

On one of these Saturday nights the boys unhitched the 
team, took it to the barn but left their father in the wagon- 
bed. As the sun came up over the horizon he aroused him- 
self, rubbed his eyes and stood erect. 

He went to the front of the wagon and looked out over 
the tongue and saw no mules. He went to the rear and 
looked out over the wagon’s hind gate and saw no mules. 

He went again to the front and looked over the mule-less 
tongue and then said to himself: “I either lost a damn good 
pair of mules, or I’ve found a damn good wagon.” 

Neither am I here tonight as the Vice-President of the 
United States though I have the honor to hold that dis- 
tinguished office. I am not here as a delegate from the State 
of Kentucky though I am a delegate from the State of Ken- 
tucky. 

I am here tonight as an American talking to a great body 
of Americans representing a greater body of Americans inter- 
ested in what we say or do in this great convention. 


SPOKEN FROM THE HEART 


And I should like to say to my friends of the press and 
radio that I regret that I have no manuscript and have there- 
fore been unable to give them an advance on what I shall say. 
What I shall say, therefore, shall be spoken from the heart 
and not from a piece of paper. 

I have not had time, since I received this invitation to 
write a speech and I know from my own experience—some- 
times I make a better one when I have never written it out. 

My friends, we who today represent the Democratic party 
in this convention are charged with a profund obligation. 
Millions of men and women are at this very hour watching 
the proceedings of this assembly. Four years ago there were 
approximately 1,000,000 television sets in the United States 
with an average of about four people looking on in a mil- 
lion homes in the land. 


Today there are 17,000,000 television sets in the- United 
States with five or six looking on so that tonight and during 
this entire convention 75,000,000 to 90,000,000 people will 
be listening or looking at our deliberations here in this great 
convention. 

And the television and the radio will have a more pro- 
found effect upon the verdict which the American people 
will render next November than at any other time in the 
history of this nation. 

Four years ago, when I had the honor to be the temporary 
chairman of the Democratic convention in Philadelphia and 
to deliver the keynote address I said to those assembled there 
that if we could get our message to the American people, if 
by every means at our hands we could give them the truth 
of our record and of our program, they would respond in 
1948 as they had responded for sixteen years since 1932. 

We were able to get our message to the people. We were 
able to bring to them the truth of our type of democracy, of 
our type of government, and they responded in 1948 as they 
had done since 1932 and I make the same prediction here 
tonight that if we can get our cause and the truth before the 
American people in 1952 they will again respond as they did 
in 1948. 

Because they know and you know and I know that truth 
will make the people free. 

They can be enslaved only by falsehoods and it is our duty 
as Democrats and as Americans charged with the responsi- 
bility of Government, charged with the responsibility of 
bringing Government to the people, it is our duty and our 
responsibility, by every means by which we may bring that 
truth to them, to bring it to them in all of its nakedness and 
all its sheer austerity so that they may know from us and not 
from our enemies alone the record of the Democratic party 
under the Roosevelt and Harry Truman Administrations for 
the last twenty years. 

My friends, democracy is not a mere political formula. 
Democracy and the yearning for democracy among the 
people not only of America but of the world is not bound by 
state borders or by national borders or international bound- 
aries. 

Democracy and freedom, as we understand them and 
want to enjoy them, are not circumscribed by religious de- 
nominations. They are not circumscribed by economic con- 
ditions. They are not circumscribed by race, creed or color— 
either here or elsewhere in the entire world. 

While, of course, in part democracy and freedom repre- 
sent a political formula, democracy and freedom are things 
of the spirit, as well as of the mind. They’re things that 
appeal to the hopes and the ambitions and aspirations of 
mankind everywhere. 

And I believe, as I believe that I’m standing here, and as 
I believe that this convention will give to the American 
people the next President and Vice-President of the United 
States, I believe, I believe that without regard to forms of 
government, without regard to geography, without regard to 
religious, racial or original precedence or antecedents that 99 
per cent of the world’s population yearn for liberty, yearn 
for freedom, yearn that the shackles that now bind them may 
be loosed from their ankles and that they may stand forth 
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erect before Almighty God and before mankind, free, inde- 
pendent men and women. 

We also know that in the first Amendment to our Con- 
stitution as a part of the Bill of Rights we have separation 
of church and state organically in this nation. 

We also know that democracy and religion are handmaids, 
they go together and there are innumerable instances in the 
life of every man and woman, and of every nation and every 
group, where it is not easy to determine the difference be- 
tween a man’s civic and his religious duty and we know also 
that in this great nation of ours 175 years old, that our 
democracy, our freedom, our civilization, our way of life, 
have been founded upon and buttressed by the moral con- 
cept that is taught by religion among our people without 
regard to that religious denomination. 

It is that sort of democratic conception for which the 
Democratic party, of which you and I are members, stand 
tonight. We have been taught to believe in and to observe 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of assembly. These are the fundamental four free- 
doms of our democracy, and of our civilization. 

But my friends, freedom of worship, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of assembly are but idle words 
unless we have freedom of thought—that men have the 
right to think and think out loud. Because out of the abun- 
dance of the heart, the mouth speaketh in democracy as well 
as everywhere in the world. 

I’m here tonight, in what brief words I should utter, to 
try to present spiritual values of democracy. I’m here tonight 
in no narrow partisan spirit. I’m here tonight as an Ameri- 
can first and a Democrat second. 

I believe that the principles and policies in the program of 
the Democratic party—from Thomas Jefferson, its founder, 
to Harry Truman, its preserver—are the theories and the 
programs that bring the greatest good to the greatest number 
of the American people, and if J did not believe that I-would 
join some other party I thought did believe in those eternal 
and immortal principles. 

The Republican nominee for President of the United 
States in his acceptance speech delivered from this platform 
said that he was going to lead a great crusade, a new crusade 
by the Republican party, in connection with the Government 
of the United States. 

Well, if he leads a crusade, or if the Republican party in 
this campaign indulges in a crusade, it will be new because 
they have never yet crusaded for anything that meant the 
welfare of the American people. 

We are not beginning a crusade—we are continuing a 
crusade. We are continuing a crusade that we began twenty 
years ago and more, a crusade first to lift the American 
people out of the depths of a despair which had befallen 
them after twelve years of Republican inefficiency, ineptitude 
and mismanagement in the affairs of our nation; a crusade 
to set the farmer out of the ditch of despondency, place his 
feet upon the firm foundation of economic equality with all 
other groups of our people; a crusade to establish a sound 
and stable banking system; a crusade to give the American 
people honest, free and efficient industry; a crusade to give 
to labor a new charter of liberty, so that they might have 
the right with equal power and representation to sit around 
the council table with their employers and adjust their dif- 
ferences of wages and working conditions fairly and honor- 
ably and honestly in the American spirit; a crusade to see 
that every American had a decent home in which to live with 
not only all of the necessaries of life, but some of the luxuries 
of life as well; a crusade to see to it that every child born 
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of woman under the American flag should be born under 
conditions making it fairly easy for him to live in a normal 
wholesome atmosphere with a chance for education to pre. 
pare himself for the burdens and responsibilities of life; a 
crusade for all of our people; a crusade to preserve the wast. 
ing soil of our land; a crusade to protect our river valleys 
from destruction and waste and damage; a crusade to give 
to every American farm home the boon of electricity and lift 
the burden of housework in part from the backs of the wives 
of farmers and give them the power with which to produce 
the necessaries of life upon which we subsist. 

Not only a crusade to make our life happier and fuller 
and freer, but a crusade likewise to bring peace and hope and 
cooperation among the nations and the peoples of the world 
so that our inventive genius might not be turned toward the 
destruction of man and all of his works but toward the con. 
structive activities that might mean a higher standard of life, 
a happier and fuller life for all mankind in the years that lie 
on before. 


For ALL AMERICANS 


Twenty years we have built or laid the foundations of an 
edifice of equality and of justice to all classes of our people 
in all parts of our country. 

During that twenty years we have tried to build an edifice 
in which all Americans might dwell with pride and satisfac. 
tion and contentment in order that they might all not only 
have life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, but they might 
have life more abundantly, that they might have liberty and 
dignity and freedom, that they might not only pursue hap- 
piness, but overtake it and enjoy it and clutch it to their 
bosoms as free men have a right to do. 

In the building of that edifice for labor, for agriculture, 
for honest business, for banking, in building that edifice for 
international trade and cooperation, so that the products of 
American labor might find markets among the working 
nations of the earth, in the construction of that edifice I am 
proud to have been a humble mechanic, laying here a brick 
and yonder a stone and yonder a joist, and here and there 
hanging the door in order that the people might come and 
go freely in that edifice built for them and for their advance- 
ment. 

I do not know what the fate of the world holds for us. 
I have no crystal ball. I am no prophet. I cannot see into 
the future any more than any other man. But I know one 
thing, that in spite of its deficiencies, in spite of its acknowl- 
edged mistakes and defects, the Administrations of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman have given the Ameri- 
can people the greatest share in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of their labor than any other Administration in the history 
of the United States. 

I am proud to have been given the opportunity by the 
American people to play a humble part in that great work, 
and whether I ever hold another office, or whether I shall 
retire to the shades and shelters of private life, I shall carry 
to my dying day the cherished memory of that program, and 
so long as I shall breathe the breath of life I shall fight for 
these things in which I believe and you believe and in which 
the American people believe. 

So much, my friends, for our domestic affairs. So much 
for the work we’ve tried to do for the American people. And 
let me dwell now for just a moment upon our international 
policies which affect the lives and the welfare of every home 
and every hearthstone and every family, and every man and 
hacia and every boy and girl under the flag of the United 

tates. 
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What may happen in the most remote and backward part 
of the world may affect our destiny and our welfare. The 
world today is divided three ways: one-third of it living 
under democratic institutions; one-third of it living under 
qutocratic totalitarianism, and one-third standing on tiptoe 
with shaded eye to scan the horizon to see what tomorrow 
may bring to them and to their children. 


WE Have Soucut PEACE 


Twice in a generation we have been drawn unavoidably 
into great world wars, We have not sought other territory. 
We have not sought to take away from any people any 
economic or other life to which they have been entitled. We 
have sought peace. We have sought democracy. We have 
sought cooperation among the nations of the world. 

At the end of World War I a great adventure was 
jaunched under the League of Nations but it became im- 
potent and powerless to stop aggression and preserve the 


ace. 

The League of Nations could not stop the Japanese when 
they invaded China. The League of Nations could not arrest 
Mussolini when he invaded Ethiopia. The League of Nations 
could not stop Hitler when he went into the Rhine and the 
Ruhr, into the Sudetenland, into Austria and finally crossed 
the Polish border and brought on World War II. 

Into that war we were drawn to defend our institutions. 
Into that war we were drawn because there were no other 
honorable courses that we could pursue after the attack upon 
Pearl Harbor by the treacherous military clique of the Japan- 
ese Empire. 

And when our Republicans say that under Democratic 
Administrations there have been two great World Wars, I 
ask them to tell the American people what they would have 
done if they had been in power on Dec. 7, 1941, when Pearl 
Harbor was attacked by the army of Japan. 

At the end of World War II we undertook again to or- 
ganize the world for peace through the United Nations. The 
United Nations is the second effort of mankind to organize 
the world for peace to preserve peace, to put down aggres- 
sion. 

And I say, as every man in this audience and America 
knows, that if the United Nations goes the way of the 
League of Nations the last hope of mankind to organize the 
world for peace will vanish in our day. And it may be for 
a century. 

That’s why we are in Korea. We are in Korea because we 
pledged our word in San Francisco that as a member of the 
United Nations we would come to the defense of any inno- 
cent nation unjustly attacked by an aggressor anywhere in 
the world. 

Last November my wife and I journeyed to Korea. I 
had my Thanksgiving dinner with our men in uniform in 
Korea. Two days later I celebrated my birthday on the 
snow-clad mountains of Korea with the men in uniform. It 
was the last birthday I’ve ever had but it is not the last one 
I'll ever have by a number of years. 

Before we got up on this mountain, which was beyond the 
Thirty-Eighth Parallel, I said to General Ridgway, “I want 
to eat my birthday meal with the boys in the front. And 
when we arrived they had arranged a tent for me in which 
to eat my meal. 

And I said I do not want to eat in this tent, I want to 
take my place in line with the rest of our soldiers and with 
my mess kit, take my share of food with them. I got my 
share of food. And on that snow-clad mountain we sat 
around in groups eating that food. 


Over to my right was a Negro soldier from Birmingham, 
Ala., to my left was a white soldier from Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In front of me was another Negro soldier from one of the 
Carolinas and behind me were white soldiers from all over 
the country. 

And as we sat there and ate our food, I said to this Negro 
soldier from Birmingham, Ala., “How do you like it over 
here?” 

“Well,” he said, “if I had my trutthers, I’d truther be back 
in Birmingham.” “But,” he said, “if they give me the green 
light I’m ready to march to that Yalu River no matter what 
the sacrifice may be.” 

And as I listened to that colored soldier in the uniform 
of the American Army telling me that he was ready, upon 
the flashing of the green light, to march to the Yalu River, 
I said “I wish to Almighty God I could transmit some of 
the courage of his stout heart to some of the puny cowards 
in our own country, who, for some reason—who, for small 
petty political reasons would make it harder for him to march 
to the Yalu or to march to any other river which means the 
defense of our institutions, our civilization and the democ- 
racy of which we are proud.” 

My friends, let us not deceive ourselves. And let us not go 
astray with false gods and false doctrines and illusions. Let 
us not approach a mirage which has been the death of many a 
traveler in the deserts of the world. 

The Republican party has put out a flashy and glamorous 
show window in front of their place of business. Let us not 
be deceived by that flashy glamorous show-window. Let the 
American people go inside and look on the shelves to see 
what sort of goods are on the shelves of the Republican 
show-house. 

And when they do they will find that in spite of the flashy, 
glamorous show-window they will find on the shelves the 
same old shop-worn, moth eaten, tinsel, shoddy goods they 
have for the last generation peddled to the American people. 

We will present these issues to the American people. 

We will carry our message to Garcia and we'll find Garcia 
at home when we deliver that message on every doorstep, in 
every home in every section of America and when they have 
heard that message and have learned that truth they will 
again respond not only in behalf of our great economic 
domestic problem but in behalf of our great foreign policy 
carried on in the first instance by Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
now by Harry S. ‘Truman. 

At home there has never been a more courageous President 
of the United States at any time in the history of America. 

And when the American people shall have rendered their 
verdict in behalf of this great program those people will go 
forward to complete this edifice of which I spoke a moment 
ago. 

We shall have a fuller, happier, freer life in this nation 
and we shall present to the world peace and all mankind, all 
of the two and a half billion human beings who today are 
bowed down with the weight of taxation and the burden 
brought on by war and the fear of war until the day shall 
come when they shall all rise from their stooped posture, 
stand erect before Almighty God and before mankind as free 
men and women. 

When that day comes we shall all rejoice without regard 
to position, without regard to politics, without regard to 
race, creed or color, without regard to economic conditions, 
we will all rejoice in our part in bringing these things to 
mankind, these things to the world. 

God grant that it may come in your day and mine. 

Thank you, and good-by. 
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Unfinished Assignment 


RESTORING THE SOUTH AS A CREATIVE FORCE 
By ROBERT D. CALKINS, Director, General Education Board, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises, University of Mississippi, University, Miss., June 1, 1952 


ating class. For you young people who are about to 

begin your lifetime careers, which for the most part 
will be here in the South, I should like to discuss an unfin- 
ished assignment which it will be your good fortune to carry 
forward over the next half century. 

This is an assignment of profound importance to the 
South. There is abroad today a disposition to praise the 
glories of this area without realizing that the full flowering 
of this region is yet to come. The South’s final contribution 
to the life and society of this nation is not to be found in the 
South as you know it now, nor is it in the ante-bellum South, 
so often romantically portrayed and as often caricatured in 
fiction. 

‘The power and influence once exercised by this region over 
the economic, the social, and the cultural life of this country 
are not a thing only of the past if you young people of these 
southern states elect to make them otherwise. 

In your day will come the opportunity to bring the South 
forth into its own for the first time since 1865. That oppor- 
tunity has been created for you by the struggles of countless 
people. The generations which have gone before you have 
completed a prolonged and exhausting reconstruction. They 
could scarcely have done more in the limiting conditions of 
their times. Your elders in their turn have begun a major 
economic and social advance on a broad front and they have 
done much to overtake the more fortunate areas whose prog- 
ress had never been seriously interrupted. It remains for you 
in your lifetime to complete the catching up in all depart- 
ments of southern life and you have the further large assign- 
ment of restoring the South as an important creative force 
in American life. That position, once occupied by the South 
can now be regained in your lifetime as it could not have 
been regained before. There is the mission which destiny has 
made ready for you. Let us hope that you have been made 
ready for it. 

This mission of Southern development is one in which I 
had more than an ordinary interest. For nearly six years 
now I have been concerned almost entirely with this prob- 
lem. On this occasion I should like to report to you young 
people on the tasks in this great undertaking which will fall 
to your generation. These tasks, as I shall explain, are 
peculiarly your responsibility. Before concluding I shall name 
some ways in which you may do your part to usher in a 
much heralded but long delayed era—an era which I can 
best call the era of the Thriving South. 


I 


The development of a region like this is the consequence 
of innumerable efforts toward many ends that seem wholly 
unrelated, but which in fact are often intimately connected. 
Consider for example, the variety of effort on many fronts 
that went into the initial advances of this country. At that 
time when hope of progress had all but vanished, a few far- 
seeing men, here, there, or yonder, set in motion the kinds of 
improvements that were in time to grow and thrive and 
extend their influence through all Southern life. 

These men initiated programs to eradicate disease and to 


I SHOULD like to speak, if I may, directly to the gradu- 


improve health and nutrition, in the faith that by improving 
their physical wellbeing the people would become more effec. 
tive citizens. Simultaneously movements were started to pro- 
vide better schools so that children might be given better 
education and acquire the competence for self-improvement 
and community betterment. Agriculture was then the prin. 
cipal source of livelihood and a far-reaching program of 
demonstration farms was established in order to instruct 
farmers in the use of improved seeds and better methods of 
cultivation. The whole activity was designed to increase farm 
productivity, to yield better living conditions for rural people 
and to broaden the economic base for the support of other 
improvements that were to follow. Investments in transpor- 
tation, highways, and power systems opened the way for 
industrial development, thereby creating more productive 
forms of employment. The labor force, then largely rural, 
gradually acquired skills and shifted into the more produc- 
tive industrial pursuits. Towns and cities grew; the economy 
diversified and expanded; health and education were further 
developed; and soon southern life was broadened and en- 
riched. Each stage of this development facilitated the next 
and often financed it. Thus in a racheting fashion the South 
moved itself forward, never with a straight and single course 
ahead, but always by inching along, now here, now there, 
doing the next necessary thing next before it blocked the 
whole procession. This has been the history of southern 
development; and there is every indication that it will be the 
history of your efforts for the rest of this century. 

If, however, there is no royal road to the Thriving South, 
there are some strategic points of attack. At these vulnerable 
spots deliberate effort intelligently applied is capable of yield- 
ing important gains and of facilitating further advances in 
other quarters. The economy is such a point of attack. 

The first task that will fall to your generation is that of 
building a more effective economy for the benefit of the 
southern people. During the past twenty years substantial 
progress has been made, and the rate of economic advance 
here has been greater than that of the rest of the country. 
But the South is still behind other regions in its capacity to 
produce. In consequence incomes per capita in the South 
are still only two-thirds as high as incomes outside the region. 
In Mississippi they are scarcely half the earnings of people 
in the non-southern states, and in North Carolina they are 
hardly sixty per cent of incomes outside the South. Allow 
for cost of living differences if you will, and the fact remains 
that a great many southerners must raise their incomes sub- 
stantially before they will equal those of comparable workers 
in other areas of the country. 

If the recent rates of economic advance should continue, 
an event which is by no means assured, it would take another 
thirty-five to forty years for the South merely to catch up 
to the income levels prevailing in the rest of the country. 
The amount of deliberate effort now being made to encour- 
age economic development will do little more than maintain 
the existing momentum. If the rate of advance is to be 
accelerated, additional efforts must be made at every prom- 
ising point of attack. It is with these deliberate efforts to 
stimulate economic improvement that you will inevitably be 
concerned. 
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The basic economic problem of the South is low produc- 
jvity. This region still employs too many of its people in 
acupations and industries that yield pitifully little for the 
fort expended. Well over half the working force is en- 
gaged in the low-paying unskilled and semi-skilled occupa- 
fons. This is a fraction much higher than is found in 
prosperous areas. All this represents an extravagant waste of 
manpower that no region in these times can afford. The 
time will come when every two hands will be trained and 
placed in charge of equipment that will make them many 
times more productive. And you will come to realize, as 
many already do realize, that this great mass of low-produc- 
ing, low-earning workers, white and Negro, has become a 
burden on the back of the South. It has become a drag and 
got an aid to southern progress. No widespread prosperity 
will exist or can exist in this region until most of these people 
are shifted into more productive pursuits. 

The way out, is to make agriculture more efficient, to de- 
yelop trade and industry and related forms of new employ- 
ment, and to shift more workers from unskilled to skilled 
work, and there give them the help of more equipment, and 
power and managerial brains with which to make their work 
more fruitful. Some of you may wonder whether this is the 
function of employers. To that I must reply that if you are 
a employer in the American tradition that is precisely your 
scial function. The job of the employer is to produce things 
ycombining capital, labor, technology, and managerial brains 
more eficiently than others. His social function is to create 
goods and to create jobs and the effect of his success is to make 
workers more productive than they could possibly be with- 
out him. In brief he helps to raise the value of labor and the 
incomes of those dependent on his employment. The prob- 
lem is well illustrated in the question put some time ago by 
a businessman: “How can we get the Negro off our backs 
and make him self-supporting?” To which came the reply: 
“We get the Negro off our backs by making him productive 
—by training him, and by so mobilizing knowledge, and 
capital, and technology, and management, that the Negro 
can be used in more productive ways. As long as we employ 
him ineffectively, we must support him.” The task of up- 
grading these workers and of making them more productive 
is the great social task of the southern businessman, of the 
southern farmer, and of the public leaders, who alone can 
do for these people what they alone cannot do for themselves. 
That is the challenge confronting the statesmanship of your 
generation. 

Southern agriculture is now in a major transition of 
mechanization, consolidation and cultivation practices. It 
will be your task to carry through these revolutionary 
changes. In your time the South will need, and need badly, 
enterprising farmers who can assemble and operate efficient 
farm units, introduce the most effective methods, and turn 
agriculture into a prosperous way of life. What the region 
needs is fewer and better farmers, and a better living for 
those few. 

But as farming ceases to be a retreat for those in economic 
distress and becomes an activity for the skilled and able, the 
exodus of people from farm to city will accelerate and there 
will be unemployment problems in the urban areas. Such 
problems will not stop the cityward migration. The South 
in 1940 was no more urban than the rest of the country was 
in 1880. The rapid growth of towns and cities will be one 
of the notable developments of your age, and the recent 
growth of cities is but a taste of what you must expect. 

Who is to provide employment for these city dwellers? 
There is but one answer. Either southern businessmen will 
provide it, or the workers will move from the area to find 


employment wherever it is available. The employment possi- 
bilities of southern business have never been reliably esti- 
mated, for business itself has no conception of the expansion 
that is possible. I am convinced that the expansion could be 
unbelievably great on certain conditions. Those conditions 
are the ones which competitive producers in every other 
section have to meet, and which the South will have to meet 
if it is to survive in the national scene. Except in a few lines 
the South does not regard the whole United States as its 
market. It serves the South, but it has never set out to 
supply the national market with southern products the way 
New England and California have. In consequence it is 
overlooking its own salvation and it is avoiding the strict 
standards of performances imposed by national competition. 
One of the best things that could happen to the southern 
economy would be to have to compete and establish its 
superiority against industry the country over. Since the 
South buys heavily the products of other areas, it would help 
the economy if the South sold to those areas more products 
of southern ingenuity and labor instead of the exhaustible 
resources of the region. 

But to enter the national market on a free competitive 
basis would mean the introduction of business practices not 
yet common to this region. It would mean the use of market 
research to discover what the customer really wants; it 
would mean designing products and gearing production to 
supply distant buyers with what they want; it would mean 
the establishment and maintenance of strict standards of 
quality; and it would mean the development of marketing 
channels on a national scale which would mean the building 
up of a national reputation for good workmanship, products 
of dependable quality, and products of high quality. These 
are practices which California has used to great advantage; 
and they are applicable here if the businessmen can be found 
to employ them. There are fortunes to be made by those 
who do employ them, but more important for our purpose 
is the fact that such enterprising businessmen are the key 
to urban employment; and their capacity to improve produc- 
tivity is the key to southern prosperity for the great mass of 
the people. 

These economic problems present challenging opportuni- 
ties for those of you who engage in economic affairs. If you 
will first go out of the area and see the conditions you must 
meet, and then set out with ingenuity and imagination to 
build a reputation for the South as a great national supplier 
of the things America needs, you can make a far-reaching 
contribution to the advancement of this area. The vigor and 
wisdom with which these problems are met will greatly 
determine the prosperity of this region in your lifetime, the 
capacity to finance the improvements desired, and the power 
to command respect and influence as an economic force in 
this industrial nation. I cherish the hope that the indomi- 
table spirit of Texas and California may take hold in the 
Southeast so that not even the impossible can stop the for- 
ward march of industry. 

But economic gains, however great, will not alone bring 
the South to its day of glory. There are things of the mind 
and spirit, without which no society can be truly noble and 
great. Economic comfort would be of little consequence, here 
or elsewhere, unless with it the people had worthy aims and a 
worthy culture that gave enjoyment and nobility to their 
lives. The South must have such aims and such a culture 
both for itself and as its contribution to American life. But 
let me point out that the advances to be won on this front, 
like so many of those to be won on the economic front, de- 
pend on the development of the mind. Here as elsewhere 
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the mind is the bootstrap, and the only bootstrap, with which 
a people can lift themselves to a higher station in life. In 
the economic field the task is to substitute brains for brawn, 
skill for sweat, and power for the muscles of man. In the 
field of cultural things also the creative powers of the mind 
are the force that must elevate the South to its place of 
honor. 

In the intellectual and cultural realm the South has never 
regained the influence it exercised when this country was 
young. One does not need to quote H. L. Mencken, to explain 
that the South desperately needs, as it advances economically, 
to play a larger role in the intellectual and cultural life of 
this country. It needs to do this for its own benefit and for 
the rest of the country as well. 

Your generation will have the opportunity to extend the 
range of intellectual and cultural interests and to strengthen 
the institutions and activities in this field. There is for 
example, the public school system still uncompleted and in 
need of improvement, that could well occupy the best inten- 
tions and efforts of those wishing to see children given an 
appropriate preparation for the intellectual and cultural 
aspects of living. There are the colleges and universities and 
museums, galleries, and libraries of the South all of which 
cry for improvement, often in facilities, but almost invari- 
ably for an intellectual clientele that will permit them to 
thrive according to the highest standards of scholarship, 
beauty, and learning. In the creative arts the South has 
done far less than it should. In literature drama, painting 
and the other arts the talent here needs to be developed and 
released to create for all the world, not works “second to 
none in the South,” but better than others in the nation and 
the world. And while discussing cultural things I should 
express the hope that the manners and grace of friendly liv- 
ing so well established here might be perpetuated and spread 
as a contribution to American life. 

I could go on, but I have said enough to demonstrate the 
sort of need and opportunity you will have to establish higher 
standards and a more vigorous intellectual and cultural life. 
All this means in effect that you, like others who have gone 
before you, will have the task of discovering what is the good, 
and the beautiful, and the noble, that men should pursue 
and incorporate into their daily lives. And if you are as 
equal to the task as others have been, you will create here the 
marks of a civilized society that others from far and wide 
may admire and emulate. 

On a third front there are tasks in the social field that 
will not rest until you are gone. There will be the race 
question and the problems of segregation for which some 
adequate solution must be found. The issue of the two-party 
system will come up repeatedly, and if you can find a solu- 
tion for that which will restore southern influence as a 
political force it would be a great service to your region. 
The expense and waste of outmoded county governments, 
the problem of crime and corruption, the interminable prob- 
lems of growing cities,—these and innumerable other social 
issues will plague you and test your capacities to the limit. 


II 


I need not go further. Yours will be a trying half century, 
but it will be an exciting and interesting one. Whatever 
the course of national affairs, be it war or peace, prosperity 
or depression, Republican or Democratic rule, you will live 
through one of the great periods of American history, and 
it will be your privilege to make much of that history. And 
regardless of national affairs you will have an assignment 
here in the South such as no generation has had for over a 


i, 


century. I have called it an assignment knowingly, for whi 
you may look upon your opportunities here in the South q 
something to be accepted or rejected at will, I do not regayy 
them as such. Nor do I believe your ancestors would regarj 
them as such. They would regard these opportunities, a5 | 
do, as an obligation—as an obligation to carry forward th 
work which they so painstakingly began years and years ago, 

There are other reasons why the task of creating th 
Thriving South is peculiarly your responsibility. As coll 
graduates you have been blessed with intellectual endoy. 
ments and educational opportunities given to only a smajj 
fraction of your contemporaries. You will be looked to fg 
leadership as only few are. You will come to exercise power 
and influence that may be used to help your fellow man o 
used to his detriment. Because of these advantages you can 
do what many others cannot do, and if the South is to 20 
forward it is to you, and to others like you, that the whole 
South must look for initiative and guidance. 

But if you want to be quite selfish about it there are stijj 
other reasons why you should not neglect the assignment of 
your times. It will offer rewards, monetary probably and 
others surely. John Bright, the English statesman, once said, 
“You should link yourself to a great cause; you may never 
do the cause very much good, but the cause will do youa 
great deal of good.” In the last analysis that alone is q 
sufficient reason to link yourself to southern development. 


Ill 


Finally I agreed to suggest ways in which you might 
contribute toward the realization of this dream which until 
recently few could hope ever to see. 

The first and most important contribution which every 
sane person can make is to be objective and realistic about 
the South. See it objectively without illusions or deceptive 
pride. The true benefactor of any region is not the person 
who enthuses most over it but the person who does most to 
improve it; and such a benefactor must see the good and bad, 
the strength and weakness, and see them in a broad and ur 
provincial perspective. 

Second, inform yourselves about the South and about its 
potentialities. See what others have done and are doing else- 
where. Explore the earth for good ideas adaptable here. 

Next set high standards of performance for yourself in 
whatever line you follow. Whether you are in business, 
agriculture, one of the professions, or some other occupation, 
let your own work be an example of the best you want the 
South to exemplify. 

Do all you can to encourage a sound expansion of southern 
business and agriculture in such a way as to increase job 
opportunities and productivity for the workers of the area. 
And do not shirk work on committees that foster sound 
economic development. 

Contribute time and effort to the public service and com- 
munity activities that try to improve living conditions, the 
schools and libraries, and the cultural life of the region. 

Be on the alert for opportunities to establish a pattern of 
southern life which will command admiration and respect 
in the South and elsewhere. 

In these ways and in many others which you will discover 
you may dedicate yourself to a cause which for this region 
excells all others in importance. When you return here to 
celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of your graduation, at 
which time you will be at the peak of your careers, may 
you all be able to say, “I have done my part” and may the 
very life and spirit of the South then stand as testimony of 
your accomplishments. On this mission I bid you Godspeed. 
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The Context of Freedom 


“LIBERTY, THE CHILD OF GOD’S LAW” 


By THE VERY REVEREND J. J. McLARNEY, Prior of the Dominican House of Philosophy 
Saint Joseph’s Prioy, Somerset, Ohio 


Delivered at the Commencement Exercises, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, June 6, 1952 


his son, do not permit you to talk politics to a prime 

minister. “He might not understand it’’, he said, “and 
it would confuse him.” If this irony bounced back, you might 
say that, for similar reasons, one had better not talk educa- 
tion to a teacher, or strategy to a general, or religion to a 
deric. I wonder if one could safely talk freedom to Ameri- 
cans. They might not understand it? It might confuse them? 
Yet, as freedom is surely everybody’s business, I can think 
of no more useful subject to explore briefly on this occasion 
of commencement than the subject of freedom as understood 
in its context. 

Freedom is everybody’s business, to quote a well-known 
voice. “It is an inside job”—to continue the quotation—‘“‘in- 
side every one of us.” There is so much implied wisdom in 
these epigrams! And there is so much of that wisdom to 
apply to a useful life! Of this same wisdom, one can choose a 
principle or two, tried principles, true principles, which may 
cast light in some dark future hour, or which may smooth 
a rough pass in the journey which begins for many of us 
to-day. 

To-day, as in the length of all yesterdays, freedom is 
not an end in itself. Liberty is not an end in itself. Human 
rights are not ends in themselves. This does not mean that 
they are not important. They are tremendous in their im- 
portance. In fact, the only way we can make them unim- 
portant is to make them ridiculous. We make them ridiculous 
when we make them their own ends. 

Freedom is similar to sight, which is not an end in itself. 
It would be unthinkable to have sight and have nothing to 
see. It would be abhorrent to love nothing, to hear nothing, 
to remember nothing. It would be equally frustrating to be 
free, to have freedom, and have nothing for free. Freedom 
is given to us in order that we may freely enjoy its proper 
objects, and its proper objects are good. 

Freedom of speech, therefore, is for the diffusion of truth. 
The truth, said the Son of God, will make you free. Free- 
dom of press has the same purpose. But when these are used 
for the dissemination of error and for the destruction of 
freedom, they are out of their proper context. 

Sometimes, when freedom is threatened, it looms large in 
our consciousness. A hammer is so important when we must 
drive a nail. The hammer seems the more important of the 
two. Certainly it looks more important than the nail. Yet 
you would not drive the hammer with the nail, but vice 
versa. The nail is, in the end, the more important. It is the 
proper end of the hammer. When your child chooses to break 
your china with that hammer, it is out of its proper context. 
So is the child. He is abusing his freedom. The more free his 
swing, the more his abuse of freedom. What you do about 
it, will depend upon your free choice of child psychologies. 

A pause here might give us time to contemplate the efforts 
spent in some universities where one is asked to agree that 
the child is no different from the bull in the china shop. You 
will not agree. Put the bull in the china shop and the results 
will be the same, as long as the bull wants to get out. But 


you can bring up the child with some hope that he will 
respect the china. 


T HE rules for polite behavior, a British soldier once told 


The difference is that the child can be called to account, 
sooner or later. The child can be judged accountable, re- 
sponsible, culpable. The animal cannot. The difference is 
that every child is free. The brute is not. The difference is 
in the natures of the two. The man is free. The animal is 
not. 

This freedom which is a property of human nature has its 
source in the source of human nature. The Founding Fathers 
phrased it well: they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights. Among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

These inalienable rights are part of the freedom which the 
Creator gives to His human creatures. They cannot be ar- 
gued away. They cannot be legislated out of existence. They 
cannot be destroyed by any power under God. And God 
himself respects the human freedom which He grants to us 
that we may seek temporal happinesss here and eternal happi- 
ness hereafter. 

The source of human freedom is the source of human 
nature. At no time did human nature become free. Human 
nature has always been free. Science cannot take a monkey 
out of a tree and make him a free man. Nor can politics and 
war drive free man underground and make him a mole. 
Always, when human nature is human, it is free. You can 
chain hands, but you cannot chain the heart that will not be 
chained. You can make a dungeon, but you cannot make 
prisoner the free spirit. For in its free choices, the soul is 
its own captain. Internally it will enjoy freedom from con- 
tradiction, freedom of specification, and freedom of contra- 
riety. No one can gainsay its choice, no one can change its 
choice and no one can deny its choosing, no matter what the 
external coaction applied to destroy the enjoyment of its 
liberty. So, says the poet, stone walls do not a prison make, 
nor iron bars a cage. 

Such is the liberty of human nature which finds such 
salubrious political air in this great and free country. Never 
before have such political liberties been acquired by men. 
Never before has Christian teaching reached such a high 
development of freedom. This is the land of the free. 

When we say “land of the free”, we do not nevertheless 
mean that freedom is more important than anything in the 
land. The people are more important than their freedom, 
even though you cannot separate them from it. 

You cannot be separated from the natural liberty which 
is yours. But remember that you are more important than 
your freedom. You, and what you do with your freedom, 
are the future of this land. You are free. But that is not 
all that you are. 

You are educated. You are, by the greater knowledge of 
the truth, more blessed in natural freedom than others. You 
are enabled, more notably than your elders, to use the powers 
of nature and the riches of your country for weal or woe. 
You belong to a class of the enlightened. Yours are riches 
which thieves cannot steal, which rust and moth cannot 
destroy. You are more than free. 

You are accountable. You are accountable for your freeom 
to God, to your neighbor, to your country. 

It is ridiculous to talk about freedom unless we talk of 
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responsibility. It is silly to talk about right, unless we talk 
about duty. It is insane to talk about liberty, unless we talk 
about law. In this life you cannot ship somewheres east of 
a moral Suez, “where the best is like the worst; where 
there aren’t no ‘en Commandments.” “Where there aren’t 
no ‘Ten Commandments,” there is no freedom; no liberty; 
no respect for human rights. Thus we must understand 
freedom not as an absolute, but as a relative term, related 
by everlasting bonds to justice and to service of God and 
man. 

Let no man talk of freedom who will not have God for 
his Father. Let no man ask for liberty who will not obey 
God’s moral law. Let no man claim any right which is not 
a correlative of moral duty. These are the truths of divine 
revelation and human experience. They have been followed 
and applied with happy results in peace, which is the fruit of 
justice. They have been ignored, but with the inevitable 
loss of freedom and the denial of human rights. 

Whenever men have turned from God and sought free- 
dom, they have found slavery in statism. Whenever they 
have sought liberty elsewhere than in the moral law, they 
have suffered the consequences of lawlessness. Whenever 
they have claimed rights and neglected duties, they have 


Vital Speeches of the Day 


become utterly selfish, self-righteous and pitiably wrop 
Worship of the state, worship of the belly, worship of ty 
self have had their bitter day, their senseless Unnecessary 
day, until the dutiful and the God-fearing have fought the, 
way to the hope of dawn. ‘Then patriots and saints have die 
for truth, even more than for freedom, flinging the gre, 
togas of freedom into the fire of conflict for the truth whig 
made their fellows free. 

This, too, may be your destiny in the clash of contineny 
which seems to be upon us. Only God knows. But, whateye; 
the event, you will know that democracy cannot survive 
unless men know and understand that liberty is the chijj 
of God’s law, that justice and faith are the context gj 
freedom, that human rights are defended by moral dutig, 

The personal responsibility of the University graduate 
is grave in this critical day. It would be grave in any day, 
To take this yoke upon you, you have been schooled in 
freedom. With the bright colors of your academic hood, yoy 
are adorned with hope, inspired with faith; you are burdened 
down with the glories which God has woven into the 
tapestries of His truth. Take up this burden. Open you; 
hearts to duty. Lift up your hands for liberty. In the armoy; 
of justice, make God’s freedom ring. 


Have We Lost Our Moral Heritage? 


LOOK AT WHAT INDIVIDUALS ARE DOING NOW 
By The REVEREND HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, Pastor Emeritus, The Riverside Church, New York, N. Y, 
Delivered to The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, May 19, 1952 


WARMLY appreciate that far too generous introduc- 

tion. I do not deserve it. But I am comforted by the 

remark of a friend of mine: “Flattery never hurts any- 
body unless he inhales.”’ You see, Bill Gossett and I have 
been friends for a long time, and I am affectionately de- 
voted to him and to his wife—I married them—so that Bill 
is not prepared objectively to speak about me. He is an hon- 
est man, but I don’t believe quite half of what he has just 
been saying; nevertheless, I warmly appreciate it. 

Frankly, I have been apprehensive about speaking here 
today. I know nothing about running a business, and for me 
to talk to you about economics or politics or business admin- 
istration would be nonsense. My only hope is that you have 
been talked to so much about your specialized problems that 
it may not be unwelcome to have someone speak here about 
something else altogether. And there is something else which 
concerns us Americans: the moral situation in our country. 

In one of our grammar schools the teacher asked the class 
one day, “What shape is the earth?” One small boy raised 
his hand and said, “My father says that it’s in the worst 
shape it ever was.”’ I suspect it is. George Bernard Shaw 
once remarked that, “if the other planets are inhabited, they 
must be using the earth for their insane asylum.” 

Now, in the midst of this chaotic situation, the United 
States finds itself the most powerful nation in the world. Said 
Professor Whitehead of Harvard, himself an Englishman, 
“Everything depends on the next 20 years in America.” Yet 
at the very time in her history when this nation is at the peak 
of her power, carrying such world-wide responsibilities as 
few nations have ever borne, the personal and public moral 
life of our people is displaying a shameful deterioration to 
which none of us can be blind. 

It took character—personal and public integrity—to build 


this nation. And without such character, our people, trusted 
now with decisive power in world affairs, will disgrace their 
past heritage and their present opportunities. 

The New York Times recently carried an editorial en- 
titled, “Corruption is Treason.” It certainly is. Everyone 
here knows what I mean by our prevalent moral debasement, 
Grant all the decency in American life—lovely homes; up 
right characters; loyal public servants; unpurchaseable hon- 
esty in business and rectitude in government—nevertheles, 
during this last year such rank, unprincipled rascality has 
been revealed among us as smells to high heaven. College 
men selling their own games for bribes; 90 cadets expelled 
from West Point for violating their code of honor; one gov- 
ernment agency after another disgraced by the greedy ped- 
dling of influence; vast syndicates of crooks making millions 
out of the gambling cupidity of the people; municipal gov- 
ernments debauched by criminal alliances, corrupting even 
the officers of the law; men and women making fortunes sell- 
ing dope to children; politicians seeking power by unscrupu- 
ously smearing the good names of loyal citizens; the Ke 
fauver disclosures; the disgraceful exhibit of cancerous evil 
in a man like Harry Gross in New York; the shocking cor- 
ruption in our federal tax gathering agencies, with the ac 
companying fact that every crooked tax gatherer involves 
a crooked taxpayer—our democracy is in danger from with 
out (we all see that) but it is in danger from within, too. 

Grant all the mitigating considerations we can think of. 
Scandalous evil is news, some say. It makes the headlines. 
The more atrocious a crime, the more publicity it gets, while 
all the decent, upright people quietly doing their duty, get 
no notoriety at all. That’s true. Uncounted millions of our 
people are reliable and trustworthy. 

Or, say others, gross iniquity in personal and public life 
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is nothing new, and we are no worse than our forefathers 
have often been. That’s true. Remember the Tweed Ring 
in New York? Boss Tweed died in jail the year that I was 
born, after having robbed the city of millions. Or, listen to 
this: “There never was a time when a whole people was so 
little governed by settled good principles.” ‘That was said in 
the days of the American Colonies before the Revolutionary 
War. sates : 

Or, say others, our new means of communication—radio, 
television—make publicly notorious as never before every 
vile deed done, advertising it so that all the people know 
about it wherever it happens. ‘That’s true. No generation 
ever heard so quickly or saw so vividly all the wickedness 
that is afoot. 

Nevertheless, does anyone here think that such mitigations 
meet the issue? Not by a long sea mile! They cannot brush 
off the outrageous facts. And the worst of the situation is 
that so often when some dishonorable deed has been dis- 
covered, the guilty party is shocked not so much at what he 
has done as at the idea that anyone should think there is 
very much the matter with it. Ethical standards are debased. 

Listen to the Declaration of Independence: “We mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor.” ‘That’s the article we stand in need of: our 
sacred honor. 

Probably some of you are already saying to yourselves that 
this is going to be a sermon. I hope not. This last Thanks- 
giving season a church in Pennsylvania had this notice posted 
in front of it: “A Thanksgiving service will be held in this 
church at 9:00 o’clock in the morning. The choir will render 
appropriate selections. There will be no sermon. Let us 
thank God for our blessings.” Well, I‘m not thinking of a 
sermon today, but rather of facing in realistic terms a situ- 
ation which concerns us all, whether we are churchmen or 
non-churchmen. 

I said that our moral deterioration is the more dangerous 
because we wield such power. Let’s start then with a re- 
mark made long ago by Alfred The Great. ‘Power,’ he 
said, “is never a good unless he be good that has it.” That 
certainly applies to the United States now. We have devel- 
oped here the most powerful technical civilization in history. 

In a Western New York community, sometime since, I 
visited a house still occupied, the original portion of which 
was a log cabin. That log cabin my great-grandfather built, 
and in it my grandfather lived as a boy. Only three life- 
times are represented in the years that have passed since then. 
And yet how startling have the changes been. When my 
grandfather played as a boy about that cabin there was not 
anywhere in the world a railroad or a telephone or a tele- 
graph. ‘There were no matches to light fires with, or gas, or 
coal ranges to light them in. There were no elevators or 
refrigerators, no plumbing, no electric lights, no sewing ma- 
chines, no furnaces. Letters were written with quill pens 
because steel pens had not been invented, and were blotted 
with sand because blotting paper did not exist. And, of 
course, there were no victrolas, radios, typewriters, bicycles, 
automobiles, airplanes; no television, no atom bomb. Stand- 
ing in that room which sheltered the boyhood of a man 
whom I vividly remember, I felt afresh with what absorbed 
preoccupation during three generations we have been en- 
gaged in inventing and producing the powerful external 
paraphernalia of modern civilization. 

I’m only in my seventies, but think what I have seen. The 
first bicycle factory in the United States was organized when 
1 was minus one year old. The first telephone exchange in 
the United States was set up in New Haven, Connecticut 
with 21 subscribers the year that I was born. Edison pro- 


duced his electric light when I was one year old. It was in 
the year I graduated from college that Wilbur Wright 
wrote his father that he was going to a place called Kitty- 
hawk, in North Carolina, to try a little experiment. “It is my 
belief,” he wrote, “that flight is possible, and I think there is 
a slight possibility of achieving fame and fortune from it.” 
What a marvelous generation of scientific invention this has 
been. Has that saved the world? All this new power in 
the hands of men and women whose ethical character and 
spiritual culture are no match for their mechanical  civiliza- 
tion. Has that redeemed us? Rather, as another put it, 
“The road to hell is paved with good inventions.” 

The more power we have, my friends, the more it calls for 
ethical control. That’s basic. Fifty years ago, Thomas Edi- 
son said, “What man’s mind can create man’s character can 
control.” Well, can it? That’s the $64-question now. See 
what man’s mind can create! Can man’s character control 
it? 

So, in my seventies, I have lived to see the day when a 
Professor of Physics in one of our state universities says this: 
“T have come to three conclusions,” he writes. “The first is 
that salvation is not to be found in science. Secondly, we 
must have a moral revival. Thirdly, we can have no moral 
revival without a living religion.” If that’s preaching, we 
had better listen to it. 

I understand you have just had a visit from General Mac- 
Arthur. I find myself going back again and again to those 
words of the General, spoken of all places on the deck of the 
battleship Missouri in Yokohama Bay, the day Japan sur- 
rendered. “We have had our last chance,” said General 
MacArthur. “If we do not now devise some greater and 
more equitable system, Armageddon will be upon us.” “The 
problem basically,” he said, “is theological, and involves a 
spiritual recrudescence and improvement of human char- 
acter. It must be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 
Disagree as we may with General MacArthur about some 
things, I do not see how we can radically disagree with him 
about that. 

So, in this nation, as in the world at large, the basic prob- 
lem today concerns ethical character, in personal relation- 
ships, in business, in the professions, and in government. 
Else, as another put it: “First, you get power; then you 
use it; then you abuse it; then you lose it.” 

Let me interject here that I am not discouraged about 
this wild chaotic situation. On the contrary, the most cre- 
ative eras in history have always been upset and troubled. 
One of the most interesting things in history is the contrast 
between the way gen’.ations look to their contemporaries 
and to their posterity. In restrospect we now see the Six- 
teenth Century as a stirring, hopeful time, with the tower- 
ing figures of the Reformation and the Counter Reforma- 
tion. But had we ourselves lived then, many of us would 
not have thought that. Even Erasmus, who did live then— 
sympathetic though he was with much that was going on— 
called that era “the excrement of th aeges.” So, too, in 
retrospect the Seventeenth Century appears to us as a mar- 
velous age, opening up the whole new world with its ven- 
turesome discoveries so that many of you, doubtless, are here 
today as I am because our ancestors in that formidable era 
dared the Atlantic’s crossing to settle in this new land. But 
had we ourselves lived in the Seventeenth Century, many of 
us would not have valued it so. Bossuet, who did live then, 
called it “a wicked and paltry age.” So, too, in retrospect 
the Eighteenth Century is to us one of the most creative in 
history, with the American and French Revolutions and all 
the rest. But many who lived then never guessed that pos- 
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terity would so look at it. Even Rosseau called it “this great 
rottenness amidst which we live.” 

See that contrast between the way violent and disturbed 
areas have been regarded by their contemporaries and by 
their posterity. As for our generation, of course it is in tur- 
moil. 

Not so long ago—I can myself recall that world—nations, 
races and religions, still fairly well capsuled and pocketed 
by geographical isolation, could live each for itself, so that 
the idea of one world was a dream. But now suddenly we 
have all been poured into one centainer, distance conquered, 
so that what happens anywhere, happens everywhere. The 
optimists foresaw world brotherhood as the immediate result 
of this new propinquity. No, of course not! Friction, tur- 
moil, confusion, misunderstanding, hatred, war. We will 
not get out of this mess in a hurry. We are in for an up- 
roarious era. But if we have anything like the faith and 
character of our forefathers, our posterity will yet look back 
on this as one of the major turning points in human history. 
My friend, Reinhold Niebuhr, is sometimes thought of as a 
pessimist. But he remarked to me the other day, “If you 
will be a pessimist with me decade by decade, I will be an 
optimist with you eon by eon.” 

“Nevertheless, it took character—personal and public in- 
tegrity—on the part of our forefathers to turn those riotous 
ages into creative outcomes. I tell you, that Professor of 
Physics is everlastingly right about us in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. If our children are going to look back on this gener- 
ation as one of the greatest in history we must have a moral 
revival. 

Coming down to hard brass tacks now, I should suppose 
this means at least three things. First, honorable personal 
character. In every generation when ethical standards sag, 
and like a dust storm sweeping over Western farmlands, 
moral laxity and public rascality drift over a nation’s life, 
two contrasting attitudes emerge. Some drift with the crowd 
—-say, “Everybody’s doing it.”” Chameleonlike they take the 
color of the multitude. And what saves the situation is al- 
ways that other attitude: individuals with inner standards 
of character who independently stand their ground and re- 
fuse surrender to the mob. We desperately need such char- 
acters now, in government, in business, in the professions— 
everywhere. 

Now, if someone says, as perhaps someone is saying, 
“What can a mere individual do now?,” I answer, “Look 
at what mere individuals are doing now.”’ Who support the 
gambling rackets that take millions every year from the 
pockets of the people? Individuals. Who elect our public 
officials? Individuals. Who encourage the glamorizing of 
sexual license in public entertainers? Individuals. Who 
stand aside and let rotten conditions in our slums beget the 
tragic shame of dope peddling? Individuals. Who accept 
the Governments largess which dishonest officials sell? In- 
dividuals. Who tempt tax gatherers to the shameful be- 
trayal of their trust? Individuals. Believe me, in our pres- 
ent situation personal character counts. As another put it, 
“No possible rearrangement of bad eggs can ever make a 
good omelet.” 

Everybody knows that the Greeks put Socrates to death, 
but many do not know how it came about. On the jury 
which tried Socrates were 501 men. Two hundred and 
eigthy-one of them voted for death. Two hundred and 
twenty of them voted for acquittal. My soul, if only a few 
more individuals had had insight and courage to change their 
stand, what a historic tragedy might have been averted! 
That’s a parable of all history, and every man jack of us is 
on the jury. 


Vital Speeches of the Day 


A second thing called for is self-imposed codes of honor 
in our businesses and professions. The building up of code 
of honor within special occupations and trades is one of the 
most thrilling events in mankind’s moral history. Take ny. 
ing, for example. A century ago, so a historian tells us, , 
nurse meant, “A coarse old woman, always ignorant, usy. 
ally dirty, often brutal; a Mrs. Gamp in bunched up, sordig 
garments, tippling at the brandy bottle or indulging ji 
worse irregularities.” “That was a nurse, only a century ago, 
Then came Florence Nightingale. Her parents were frap. 
tic when she wished to become a nurse. Year after yea 
they fought her off from that disgraceful occupation. While 
at times discouraged, so that she wrote once in her diary, “Ip 
my 31st year, I see nothing desirable but death,” she carried 
on. She was determined to redeem nursing and she did, py 
retrospect, the Crimean War is chiefly notable not for the 
Charge of the Light Brigade but for Florence Nightingale, 
Nursing bears a noble name today. Its code of honor js 
among the highest. 

Physicians tracing their code back to the Hippocratic oath 
know what it has cost and still costs to maintain in their 
profession what military men call “the honor of the corps,” 
Men on the Stock Exchange, where millions of dollars pass 
upon a nod or a word, know how indispensable is the honor 
of the corps. Today when so often our public morals seem to 
be slipping, these standards of honorable behavior in our 
businesses and professions are among the finest elements in 
American life. Great business is more than business. It’s 
public service. It’s just as much public service as nursing or 
medicine. If I could say only one thing to businessmen to- 
day, I should say: with all your proper concern about profits, 
see to it that you maintain and strengthen that noblest as- 
pect of American business: the honor of the corps. 

The third thing called for is faith—faith in our demo- 
cratic way of life and in the great religious, spiritual tradi- 
tion that lies behind it. For we are up against Communisim, 
and Communism, whatever else it is, is a convinced and 
flaming faith. “I believe,” say the Communists, and then 
they state the Leninist doctrine with a conviction that shakes 
the world. Their creed is “dialectical materialism,” but 
don’t let that phrase fool us. Dialectical materialism is no 
merely negative denial of God. It positively holds that the 
course of history is so conditioned that the victory of the 
Communistic system is assured. Communists really believe 
that. They are convinced that what they stand for has cos- 
mic backing. This is their religion—decked out with shrines, 
pilgrimages, holy places, rituals; a tireless missionary religion 
for which they are willing to live under discipline and die 
as for a holy cause. Well, a flaming faith like that must be 
met by a flaming faith. It can’t be blown up by a bomb. A 
religious conviction can be defeated only by a religious con- 
viction. Are we prepared to meet the Reds with any com- 
parable faith? 

Our Western liberties had their historic source in pro- 
found convictions about God and about man as the child of 
God, and so about essential human value and dignity. From 
major elements in the Judeo-Christian faith concerning God 
and man, backed by the insights of the Greek seers, our de- 
mocracy came. We have been drifting into neglect of these 
deep origins, while supposing we could keep their conse 
quence. That is what the Professor of Physics meant when 
he said, “We can have no moral revival without a living 
religion.” 

I wish the churches would wake up to this and I wish 
you would help them. In one of our communities the church 
building burned down and two neighbors found themselves 
standing side by side watching the blaze. Said one to the 
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other, “This is the first time I ever saw you at church.” 
Said the other, “This is the first time I ever saw the church 
on fire.” Well, the churches had better be on fire. This 
world today is an exciting battleground of contending faiths. 
| heard General Eisenhower say, the last evening before he 
|eft for Europe, in a private group, that we must stop think- 
ing that this battle with Communism can be settled or the 
military front alone. It is a battleground of contending 
faiths, and if we in America are to win that battle we must 
believe in something: in the great spiritual convictions from 
which the best in our culture comes. 

Personal integrity; codes of honor in our businesses and 
professions ; a living faith: these three things we need. But 
someone says, “You have not mentioned what the govern- 
ment can do for us.” No, I haven’t, for government can do 
nothing for us except as we citizens put into government 
character which we ourselves first possess. Reliance on the 
federal government, centralizing of power in the govern- 
ment, extension of governmental control over one area of 
American life after another—this increasing outreach of 
federal authority is causing our nation grave anxiety. 

Granted that modern conditions make necessary govern- 
mental assumption of responsibility which once the indi- 
vidual could handle. In frontier days every family could 
have its own well, but in a city every family cannot have its 
own well. We must have city waterworks. That’s a par- 
able of modern life. Once Daniel Boone saw a wagonload 
of settlers passing his isolated cabin. When he asked where 
they were going, and they said they were living about 70 
miles away, he turned to his wife and said, “Old woman, 
we must move. They’re crowding us.” Under such condi- 
tions, Boone, you see, could live almost without knowing 
that there was a federal government. But ours is another 
world altogether. 

Recently the Telephone Company published an advertise- 
ment saying that in the last year they had installed 125,000 
new phones, and then they added: ‘You are now in touch 
with more people, and more people are in touch with you, 
than ever before.” It’s that situation, created by scientific 
technology—not theoretical socialism, but that situation: 
mass population inextricably bound together in interdepend- 
ence, which from city waterworks up makes inevitable the ex- 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR PERSONAL INDEPENDENCE 
By JOHN T. LOUGHRAN, Chief Judge, Court of Appeals, New York 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y., June 10, 1952 


erend Fathers, Friends all of Manhattan College 

and Members of the Graduating Class of whom I 
make mention last for the sake of whatever in my part here 
I may be able to bring to bear in the way of stress or em- 
phasis upon the great fact that in our thoughts and our as- 
Pirations yours is the first place today. 

I esteem it a happy privilege to congratulate the President, 
the Brothers and other members of the faculty as they send 
forth from this renowned Catholic College today, men who 
are morally and intellectually well-prepared to face the chal- 
lenge of life in our troubled world. 

I congratulate, too, the parents, relatives and friends of 


Ms: Reverend Bishop, Reverend President, Rev- 





tension of governmental superintendence and control. But all 
the more because this drift is so inevitable, we need to 
watch it; keep it within bounds; recognize its limits in a 
democracy. And in particular we need to see that trusting 
the government for everything can become an idolatry with 
damning consequences. 

Consider: all government is like a pump, and the water it 
pumps is the intellectual, moral and spiritual life of the 
people; no better; no worse. 

Once in the United States we had a prohibitory law con- 
cerning alcoholic liquors—constructed with all the precision 
of legality and backed up by a Constitutional Amendment— 
but when it started working, what did it pump? Just what 
was inside the people; no more; no less. However hard we 
worked the pump, it drew only what was in the people. In 
a generation trusting government for salvation as few gen- 
erations have ever done, we need to remember that. 

We Americans say that the Constitution made the nation. 
Well, the Constitution is a great document and we never 
would have been a nation without it, but it took more than 
that to make the nation. Rather it was our forefathers and 
foremothers who made the Constitution and then made it 
work. The government they constructed did get great things 
out of them, but it was not the government primarily that 
put the great things into them. What put the great things 
into them was their home life, their religion, their sense of 
personal responsibility to Almighty God, their devotion to 
education, their love of liberty, their personal character. 
When their government pumped it drew from profound 
depths in the lives of men and women where creative spir- 
itual forces had been at work. 

Well, perhaps this has turned out to be a sermon after all. 
Coleridge, so the story runs, who sometimes occupied a pul- 
pit, once said to his friend Charles Lamb, “Did you ever 
hear me preach?” Lamb said, “I never heard you do any- 
thing else.” Yet, after all, what I have been saying 
is realistically true, isn’t it? Voltaire was not supposed 
to be religious, but one day Benjamin Franklin called on 
him, taking along with him his 17-year-old son. As they 
parted, Franklin asked Voltaire to bless the boy, and Vol- 
taire put his aged hands on the young man’s head and said, 
“My son, God and liberty. God and liberty. Remember 
those two words.” ‘That needs to be said to Americans today. 




































the graduates. For years, their patience, their sacrifices, their 
unselfishness and their zeal have been constantly employed 
in an unflagging endeavor which has brought about the hap- 
piness of this great day. Let me in all sincerity and earnest- 
ness express my wish that the graduates may continue 
through many years to be blessed by that same warm, self- 
sacrificing and self-denying interest in their welfare. 

I am proud, too—not in any mean sense, of course not— 
but greatly and grandly proud, that I have been asked to 
bring to the graduates a word of greeting and of counsel on 
this day that is so significant for them as well as for all of 
us who are privileged to be here. Much of the ground has 
heretofore been trodden. My justification must be that it 
cannot be trodden too often. 
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You, my dear graduates, doubtless are enjoying at this 
moment, as indeed you have the right to do, a comforting 
sense of relief, because the days of undergraduate examina- 
tions are now happily behind you. Even so, today for you, 
of course, is not the end but only the commencement. In- 
deed each of you is yet destined to be examined at many a 
step of your walk through life. This will be so whether you 
elect to engage in business or to pursue a professional career 
or to enter any other calling. Your colleagues in any busi- 
ness, your associates in any professional activity and your 
superiors in any vocation—to say nothing of your competi- 
tors—will be subjecting you from now on to a constant 
process of examination which may continue so long as your 
active life shall endure. 

Now that I have brought up so melancholy a fact, I sup- 
pose you have the right to look to me for something in the 
way of recommendation as to how you may equip yourselves 
for that series of tests which you still must meet in the great 
competition of life. But whether you expect me to do that 
or not, I am constrained to take it upon myself to give you 
a little advice to that end, since advice is about the only 
thing a lawyer ever has to offer. On that basis, let me say 
this to each of you: 

No matter what your occupation is to be, make sure you 
safeguard your personal independence. If you are to hold 
up your head in the community, you must be free to follow 
your own convictions. Take care, then, lest you become so 
entangled in collateral difficulties as to diminish or lose the 
power vigorously to assert your manly qualities. Hence, 
from now on it will be important to you to look after the 
expenses to which you get yourself committed. Since ours 
is a vast community where larger and larger sums will con- 
tinue to be needed if acceptable standards of living are to be 
maintained, a young man ought to begin his career by so 
organizing his life as to enable him to keep his expenditures 
within the limits of his income. For once any man becomes 
burdened with money troubles not only has he rendered him- 
self mentally unfit to do good work but he has also laid 
himself open to temptations that may in time injure the 
ideals on which his true future happiness depends. 

Make up your minds, then, that you will not put first in 
your lives the temporary advantages which money alone can 
provide. Stop now to look a long way head. Contemplate 
the time when you will want to enjoy some of the true prizes 
of life. This will constrain you to move more slowly and less 
extravagantly, to be sure. But nonetheless for that, you will 
in the end thank God, because your honor will have re- 
mained intact, your integrity will be unimpaired and you 
will have achieved that which will be esteemed by all worthy 
men. 

I do not suggest that you should not seek generous pecuni- 
ary reward for successful business or professional exertion. 
I would not insult you with the cant that the gaining of 
such a return for honest work is in any way inconsistent 
with the noblest ideals of manly living. When I was study- 
ing law, I heard in a lecture on legal ethics, an anecdote 
respecting a famous New York lawyer which I have not for- 
gotten. As the story went, that lawyer mailed a bill for 
$5,000 to a client to whom he had given advice. The client 
sent back a check for $10,000. The lawyer returned that 
$10,000 check calling attention to what he thought was a 
bookkeeping error. The client, however, sent back the same 
$10,000 check with a letter declaring the advice of the 
lawyer to have been worth more than $10,000 to him. Even 
so, the lawyer returned the $10,000 check the second time 
with a letter in which he said to the client: “When I get 


ready to take you into partnership with me, I will let yoy 
know.” As I first listened to that anecdote, the attitude of 
that lawyer, as I must confess, seemed to me to be one of 
stifinecked perfection. Reflection has persuaded me, however 
that the idea which the lecturer in ethics had in mind was 
of a different order. The intimation he sought to convey to 
his listeners was, as I now think, really this: Be sure what 
manner of man it is to whom you put yourself under obliga. 
tion. Learn to recognize the difference between legitimate 
compensation and an offer to purchase your independence, 
Never deprive yourself of moral liberty in your personal af. 
fairs or limit your freedom to show the door to anybody 
who tries to induce you to do an improper thing. Systema. 
tize your life, then, from the beginning lest there come , 
time when you dare not respect your own manhood. 

And where else in the world, let me ask you, can any man 
dare respect his manhood with the freedom and independence 
that are guaranteed to the citizens of this nation by its funda. 
mental law. Elsewhere we witness the spectacle of great and 
historic peoples who have been bribed or driven into a sur. 
render of their very individual lives to the dictatorship of 
other men. But in these United States we have always ep. 
joyed a liberty which, as the highest court in the land has 
said, denotes not merely freedom from bodily restraints, but 
also the right of the individual to contract, to engage in any 
of the common occupations of life, to acquire useful knowl- 
edge, to marry, to establish a home and bring up children, to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience, 
and generally to enjoy those fundamental privileges of life 
that have long been recognized at our law as not less than 
essential to the orderly pursuit of happiness by free men. To 
the strongholds of the liberty so defined, we owe the great- 
ness of this Republic and in the words of our own State Con- 
stitution, we should be “grateful to Almighty God for our 
Freedom.” 

Let us never fail in that gratitude and may we always be 
mindful of the responsibility that goes with it. Our govern- 
ment is a democracy; that is to say, it is that kind of goy- 
ernment under which a state is ruled by all its people irre- 
spective of race, or social or economic position. But a de 
mocracy places a two-fold responsibility upon us as citizens, 
It gives us a free-man’s right to enjoy the liberty I have de- 
scribed but at the same time it puts upon us the duty of in- 
telligent cooperation in the affairs of our government. This 
two-fold right and duty calls upon every qualified citizen for 
informed action at the polls. 

My friends of this graduating class, you are citizens of 
the greatest country on earth and you have before you the 
fullest opportunities for individual achievement that this 
world has ever seen. But your fate is in your own hands. 
Be true to the lofty ambition which now inspires you. Visu- 
alize the true objectives of your future happiness. It all de- 
pends upon what you want most. If you are to succeed, 
yours is to be a life of hard work in any event. What is it 
that in the end makes such a life worth while? Is it the re- 
ward of mere shrewdness and ingenuity for which men some- 
times have been purchased in the market place? Or is it 
the gratification that will come to you in a consciousness that 
your splendid training has been unselfishly employed; that 
your talents have never been prostituted in an unworthy 
cause; that you have resisted all in your environment that 
would have deprived you of the respect which is compelled 
by character and character alone? 

I need not tell you the answer. Go forward, then, and be 


brave, be loyal, be successful, work hard and keep your honor 
bright. 
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What Difference Will Your College 
Education Make? 


CAPITALIZING ON OUR PLACE IN LIFE 
By Dr. ORDWAY TEAD, Chairman, Board of Higher Education, New York, N.Y. 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia, June 2, 1952 


HERE is probably nothing more paralyzing to the 

efiective outlook of today’s college graduate than the 

thought—usually unexpressed, but still influential— 
embodied in the familiar questions: “How can I have any 
worthwhile influence? How can I count in helping to solve 
all these difficult public problems ?” 

I honor the honesty of these questions and I want to 
address myself today to them. For I believe that at the point 
of a realistic answer to these often anguished queries about 
one’s personal effectiveness, we should be able to find this 
difference about being a college graduate to which my title 
refers. 

I want to be quite concrete—in terms of the activities 
which all of you will be exposed to in the years immediately 
ahead. And my point is that there are channels as diverse as 
our individual interests and skills in which each of us can 
focus our interests, show our devotion and pour out our en- 
ergies. My own experience, widely corroborated, is that if 
we individually will become clear as to what deeply interests 
us, and if in relation to such interests we will cultivate the 
skills necessary for performance in the directions indicated, 
the chances for involvement, the invitations to “join up”, 
the opportunities offered for individual and for group con- 
tribution, will multiply with the years. You need not, I 
assure you,. be worried that there will not be a chance to “do 
your stuff,” or “to have an influence,” or “to help shape 
opinion or policy,” if, by lonely pioneering or in shared 
group efforts, you show that you know what you are about 
and will gladly take some self-assumed responsibility. Col- 
lege has made you different if you will say in the days 
ahead: “I don’t know just what this task or opportunity 
may involve, but it looks important to me and I am eager 
to try.” 

For I can assure you that there are more important things 
to be done, more influence to exercise, more challenges to 
profession or community leadership to be assumed, than we 
ever find enough people, men or women, to undertake com- 
petently. In all these efforts you can count in the total con- 
structive drive. Arnold Toynbee’s idea of the “creative 
minority” and its efficacy in public services applies to you, 
as you become oriented to the tasks of life. 

Yet I have no sermon of unpleasant duties or obligations 
to burden you with. I have a brief and simple theme. It is 
that this college will have made for you this difference that 
it should, if you find you are first asking the right questions. 
And, second, that you are finding answers to those questions 
which enable you to say: “These new experiences are re- 
warding, productive and satisfying.” I suggest that you go 
along with me in terms less of duties (which are real) ; and 
more in terms of deep personal realizations (which are also 
a fact). And I believe you will come to understand that 
duty and self-fulfillment are essentially the two sides of the 
same coin. They stand as the modern equivalent of the So- 
cratic injunctions to Know Thyself and To Be Thyself. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, the younger, said similarly, that 
“the law of duty and the rule of joy seem to me to be all 
one.” 

I shall allude to five areas of your probable experience in 
the year just ahead. They are work, family, community, 
international relations and your own aloneness. In respect 
to most if not all of these, all of you will inevitably find 
occasions in which duty and deep satisfaction can be made to 
coincide. That reality is, again, one great difference that 
college should make. 

First as to work. Probably many of you will be in the 
labor market for the next two to five years. This is a priv- 
ilege and not just a time serving necessity. Yet it all de- 
pends upon how you approach the job—what your attitude 
is. If I may oversimplify the picture, there will be three 
possible approaches to work. Some of you may rebel— 
namely those who believe that our American system is not 
idealistic enough and who would like to keep away from 
materialistic ambitions. I suspect that any of you who may 
take this view are the artists of the class—painters, musi- 
cians, writers. I respect, though I do not share, such a re- 
action to the total scene. Indeed, there may be a few who 
politically are questioning the basic premises of our glorious 
democratic faith and momentarily see validity in some ex- 
treme leftist dogma. 

Or one may go to the other extreme and acquiesce com- 
placently in every feature of our way of life—indeed, to the 
point of worshipping what Wi!'liam James has called ‘‘the 
bitch goddess, Success.”” And one may strive to marry “well,” 
as we say, and occupy what is essentially a well-heeled if not 
actually a parasitic place in society—which is all too easy to 
do and is usually completely unrewarding in terms of growth 
and grace. You will be helped to this aim if you will study 
carefully the pages of Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, Made- 
moiselle, etc., which may now seem glamorous. But I do 
hope as you turn these pages you are not unconsciously say- 
ing, “I would rather be a clotheshorse in the resorts of the 
swagger than to dwell in the less pretentious tents of 
wisdom.” 

The third option here is, of course, the one I believe in. 
It is to try to make the work experience you select as fully 
as possible your own channel of a distinctive creative effort, 
where you are at once making a contribution derived from 
your talents, and by so doing are enriching the productive 
life of society—in business, art, education, social work, at 
home, or in some other of a thousand outlets. Nor will this 
be as difficult as it may look in advance. The question is: 
Do you approach work as a necessary evil or as an oppor- 
tunity for relating yourself organically to your fellows in a 
reciprocally responsible way ? 

Every position has its routines and its pedestrian mo- 
ments. But your education should have made you different 
enough so that in work you are able to find a large measure 
of your salvation and sanity. Also, to share for a few years 
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in the salaried work of the world will give you understand- 
ing and sympathy about the career difficulties and tensions 
of the young man you may marry. I hope you won’t want to 
be a “corporation wife” in the sense that phrase has recently 
been used in Fortune magazine, where the contention is ad- 
vanced that corporate heads are anxious that the wives of 
younger executives shall be socially regular, tractable and 
mentally inert, in the interest of the assured advancement of 
their husbands. But it is important that you be understand- 
ing as an active partner about the struggles and temptations, 
as well as the opportunities, which the young men whom you 
know confront in the first dozen years of their business 
careers, 
II 


Second, I hope you have reached some awareness of the 
truth that many of the priceless civilizing and humanizing 
influences of our society get their frst and best nurture in 
good family experience in our early years. Some of you are 
probably still in subtle resistance to parental influences, 
which may perhaps be normal. But, if college has made the 
right difference, you are hopefully beginning to realize that 
you can function happily, creatively, and nobly as a self in 
and through the conduct of a home and the rearing of a 
family. Here again, the eager and constructive approach 
means everything to success. And that implies among other 
things that you marry for the right reasons. I sometimes 
feel that today there are too many to whom the saying may 
apply that they marry in haste and repent at leisure; or who 
say bluntly: “If this marriage does not work out, I can al- 
ways change.” I talked recently with an art teacher at New 
York University about the promise of a remarkable graduate 
now studying in Paris; and I said—‘“she has really great 
promise.” And he replied. “It all depends on who she 
marries.” 

Similar tastes and interests, a real sense of companionship 
with equal respect and equal burden-bearing, a minimizing 
of money ambitions, forbearance for the frailties of one’s 
mate, a common desire for a family—these are most needful. 
You don’t marry, in that terrible phrase, to “settle down” 
or even to “settle up.” There is no settling about the entire 
process. It is a dynamic tension of continuous human adjust- 
ment that requires all the intelligence and loving kindness 
you can bring to it. In short, try to find a man who is 
anxious to help you to be your own self at its best. 

I am not placing in opposition the claims of a career and 
those of homemaking. Both can be combined. But during 
the children’s younger years it is not easy to swing a career 
without unusual physical stamina. And the claims of home- 
building itself call upon a// one’s resources far beyond any- 
thing a course in home economics could ever suggest. In- 
deed, you will find you can draw upon almost everything 
you have studied here to make yours a better and a different 
home. 


Ill 


Once the personal adjustments of marriage have become 
somewhat stabilized, there is the third big difference the col- 
lege brings, deriving out of your home life. I refer to your 
trained realization that the individual home depends for its 
proper functioning on community relations and services for 
which you cannot escape some share of responsibility. One 
does not today raise her children by herself alone. The local 
community provisions for health, housing, education, leisure 
time, transportation, art, worship—all these will influence 
the quality of your family’s existence and progress. And the 
mother today has to share the burden of assuring that all 
these services are well provided. I care not how large or 
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how small the locality where you will be living, your jp. 
volvement in its public affairs becomes essential to a hj 
level of family felicity. This may well mean some degree of 
participation by you in local politics. And I hope you haye 
already come to that different understanding of politic, 
which says that politics is not the self-seeking efforts of am. 
bitious men, but is the art of securing the attainable in tho 
civic affairs which have to be coped with if the richness of 
local living is to be assured. The modern mother who js 
on her job is the custodian of the well-being of the children 
of her community—for the simple reason that in all thes 
matters we are only saved together—saved by a shared effort 
of informed citizens. 

And you should realize in this connection that your own 
leverage in attacking all these matters can often be more 
independent and more vigorous than that of your husband 
because he may for reasons of time and economic prudence 
of self-interest be reluctant to become too militant about 
running afoul of some of the so-called “sacred cows” of the 
community. For the fact is that amy civic improvement js 
like to step on somebody’s toes, or is likely to increase the 
tax rate, or will disturb some vested property interest. Yoy 
can’t get civic change without civic courage. 

In this connection, if the local agency through which you 
choose to advance some good cause is using you as a volun. 
teer, try to assure that your volunteer labors are at a level 
which is worthy of your powers. I realize the need for a 
decent humility and modesty in. such matters. But I also 
have observed the unproductiveness and frustration of a col- 
lege woman with an I.Q. of 130, addressing envelopes for 
the Parent-Teachers Association as her major civic role. 

In the matter of world outlooks, it may well seem to you 
desperately hard to relate oneself to the sources of public 
influence. But even here I would stress the need and duty 
of your individual understanding, the need of your partici- 
pation in voluntary agencies devoted to foreign policy en- 
lightenment, and the need of registering your conviction 
about foreign policy with the appropriate legislative and 
executive bodies. 

When Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr says: “We cannot morally 
live on an island of plenty and security, within an ocean of 
world-wide poverty and insecurity,’”—do we know what he 
is talking about? 

When Charles Malik, the distinguished Minister from 
Lebanon to the United States says “in the minds of many 
people (in eastern countries) Communism means, rightly or 
wrongly, greater hope than any platform so far urged by 
the Western world,” do we know what he is talking about? 
And know what further steps this situation may involve for 
the western democracies? 

Malik goes on: 


“The Western world underestimates the importance 
of its heritage if it conceives its message only in tech- 
nical and economic terms. Peace is the fruit of a 
fundamental community of ideas, and the underdevel- 
oped peoples will be better developed and elevated by 
making accessible to them in their own mother tongues 
the great classics of human thought and valuation, in 
East and West alike, than by any other method. 

In addition to their development, the underdevel- 
oped peoples require the hand of fellowship. There are 
three reasons for this. First, even if he has no ma- 
terial need whatsoever, man cannot be happy without 
participating in some universal fellowship. Second, 
these peoples have one hand of fellowship constantly 
extended to them, namely, the hand of Communism. 
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Third, it can be shown that there will always be people 
who are relatively less developed. Therefore the sense 
of injustice which overtakes these people when they 
compare themselves with others cannot be eradicated 
altogether. But man would put up with anything if 
only he knew that he belonged to a larger whole. Fel- 
lowship is the only adequate compensation for doom. 
... The challenge of the Western world is whether it 
can evolve such a genuine universal fellowship.”* 

It is not in place here to discuss how we Americans can 
help to evolve some vital reality which will be a “genuine 
universal fellowship.” But if we are to have the patience 
and fortitude to deal with the other three-fifths of the world 
which is not Anglo-Saxon, we are all required to be aware 
of the poverty, landlordism and corruption in certain areas, 
the inevitable rising tide of nationalism in others, the hatred 
of any imperial and colonial pretensions in all the so-called 
backward lands. We have to make the supreme endeavor to 
be different enough to put ourselves in their places, and see 
life through the eyes of their experiences. And then we 
must act in the light of this new understanding. 

This is not impossible; and it will be invaluable if college 
people are sufficiently different in their attitudes to support 
the efforts of press and diplomacy to work with and not 
against the rightful aspirations of bewildered and impover- 
ished peoples to adjust their living to the radically altered, 
technological world into which they have now to move. Such 
volumes as the Gandhi “Autobiography,” Paton’s “Cry the 
Beloved Country,” Taylor’s “Richer by Asia,” van der 
Post’s “Venture to the Interior,’ Douglas’ “Strange Lands 
and Friendly People,”—to name only a few—are excellent 
sources to help stretch one’s mind, one’s human sympathies, 
one’s recognition of the cultural values of other lands and 
of other religions. If college graduates do not become more 
global in their historic perspective on nationalism, for ex- 
ample, where do we look for the needful support for supra- 
national governments and meliorative programs of economic 
assistance of all kinds? 

In all such matters, the initiative has to be with the 
powerful. And America is powerful. I know this power of 
America’s has not been sought by us; but it has to be 
acknowledged. And in humility we have to seek the means 
of exerting power in brotherliness and not in arrogance or 
detachment. We have to distinguish the real power of 
righteousness from the selfish righteousness of power, as Jus- 
tice Douglas has reminded us. 


V 


Indeed, the very overburdening size of this assignment 
and of the loving humility it should induce, leads me appro- 
priately to my final thought. It is that there is no coping 
with the tensions and fears of our world without some deep 
awareness that our personal, moral effort is related to some- 
thing beyond ourselves and to larger purposes only dimly 
envisioned. The tradition of this land, “under God” as 
Lincoln reminded us, is one we are proud to share and 
would not escape. But this American tradition in its re- 
ligious terms has always to be freshly seen and freshly said 
and freshly meant in relation to current needs. 

Whether it be in the confronting of foreign affairs or in 
confronting the vicissitudes of life in one’s own individual 
soul or in any area in between, the burden of mystery, of 
challenge, of ignorance and slowness of improvement,—this 
ls a grievous one we each have to bear. 

—— 


oa eal for the West” The Commonweal, May 9, 1952, p. 


If, as the poet Whittier said, we are faced with “the 
silence of eternity interpreted by love,” there is much that 
every sensitive person can do to listen to that silence in the 
way in which the Quakers have taught us to do, and much 
also in the rational effort which people with trained minds 
have to make to understand how love is to be interpreted 
and applied in the day by day complexities of life—em- 
bodied, as love has to be, in policy and program. 

It is not for all of us necessarily to become theologians. 
But the importance and the difference it can make, if we will 
face up to the reality of God and to the acceptance of a God- 
ordered world, can be profound. 

All this is no retreat from reason; it is no desire to be 
“Wwafted to heaven on flowery beds of ease.” Neither is it a 
surrender to the strong irrational forces within our natures. 
Rather, the roster of those who in recent years in all the 
scholarly disciplines, including emphatically the most emi- 
nent scientists, who have stood up to be counted as finding 
a theistic view of life the only coherent and defensible one 
—this roster and testimony are too impressive for college 
graduates to be able to ignore. 

And the implications of an affirmative faith in the tran- 
scendent meaningfulness and purpose of life and in the 
world’s essential orderliness and creative possibilities—these 
are both personal for our own souls’ good, and social for our 
common salvation as members one of another. And the only 
way to discover these implications is by becoming convinced 
of the affirmative faith—through experience. 

In whatever direction the basic questions about life are 
raised—at work, in the home, in the community, in world 
affairs—the moral responsibility of each person; up to the 
full measure of her intellectual powers, is inescapable. It 
is, I believe, the kind of world in which the guidance of af- 
fairs by progressively more rational and more loving meas- 
ures, is the only approach that makes any sense. And there 
is in the depth of our natures, strongly implanted there, the 
demand that life has to make sense and in terms which are 
at once to some degree humanly comprehensible, yet also di- 
vinely intended beyond our full knowledge. 

The deepening of one’s belief that “God moves in a mys- 
terious way his wonders to perform” carries with it the 
realization that no wonders are performed if you and I do 
not in enlightened ways participate in bringing them to pass. 
It is that realization of the dependence of righteousness upon 
our effort which undergirts and justifies the whole educa- 
tional process for each of us. We have to become more 
rationally competent as moral agents. And because this is 
true, education has to be an effort which continues through- 
out life in the inescapable requirement upon each of us to 
be guided by our minds and hearts through widened knowl- 
edge to deeper wisdom. 


VI 


In conclusion, I have not hesitated to make clear that we 
are all children of a troubled time. But I have tried to 
point out that we can do something about the conditions we 
face. And that “something” relates, first, to capitalizing on 
the place in life in which we each find ourselves. And it re- 
lates to the obligation to achieve the full release of the cre- 
ative talents we each possess as at once a duty and a joy. 

The great imperative—to be intelligent, to be loving, to 
be reverent—this comes to coincide in some wonderful way 
with the divine mandate to learn the meaning of a Will of 
God. And to have begun to grasp the meaning of this im- 
perative which is ours is to have had our college education 
make all the difference in the world. 
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Public vs. Private Housing 


CLEAN UP THE BREEDING PLACES OF COMMUNISTS 
By ALAN E. BROCKBANK, Salt Lake City, Utah, President, National Association of Home Builders of the United States 
Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, A pril 21, 1952 


HOPE you gentlemen, whom, I am told by Mr. Allen 

Crow, have heard three people from the State of Utah 

during the month of April, are not tired of Utahans, 
because I would like to bring you a message to which I think 
not only Utahans will subscribe, but also the citizens of the 
State of Michigan. 

Gentlemen, I would like to tell you that the greatest 
industry since the Second World War is not an industry 
which might be described as coming out of the chemical 
laboratory; it is not television; it is not many of the new 
things that might come with plastics; but surprising as it 
may seem, the new, great industry of America is home build- 
ing—an industry which, for thousands of years has always 
been known as a handicraft. Now, for the first time, a new, 
dynamic home building industry has learned the techniques 
of mass production—we have learned much from the mass 
production miracles performed in Detroit. 

This home building industry, in the years since the Sec- 
ond World War, has gained the position of being the largest 
member of the largest industry in America. The construction 
industry now tops agriculture as the number one industry 
in America. 

iy industry in 1950 put in place—and I am speaking 
about the home building segment—$12 Billion worth. of new 
homes. That is larger than the textile industry, and nearly 
as greac a production as the chemical industry or the auto- 
mobile industry. 

This industry has carried the economy of this nation over 
a predicted depression after the Second World War in the 
same way that the automobile industry helped avoid a pre- 
dicted depression after the First World War. 

The housing industry has housed one family out of every 
six in America since the Second World War. This industry 
has grown to a point where, when one person buys a new 
home, sometimes as many as 16 families move into better 
quarters. 

What does that mean to our ecenomy? It means that a 
family buying a better home, buys carpets; refrigerators; 
ranges; redecorates the house; buys new furniture; does 
many other things that are not necessarily part of the home 
building industry. And, in addition, the man who built that 
new home in some subdivision, besides putting in all the 
utilities and building the houses, produced a demand for new 
shopping centers; new recreational facilities, churches and 
schools. 

Here are a few facts about this post-war housing giant that 
have recently come to me. “Employment in 1951 by con- 
struction contractors of America, of which the home builders 
are the largest segment, was estimated by the House and 
Home Financed Agency to be 2,567,000 persons. This is 
up 127 per cent since 1945, and it is up 137 per cent since 
1939.” 

Some other facts: “In 1940, 80 per cent of all the homes 
had electric lighting. In 1950, 94 per cent of all the homes 
in America had electric lighting. Ninety-six out of every 
100 dwellings in America today have one or more radio sets. 


Eighty per cent of all the homes, or nearly 34 million units, 
have an electric refrigerator or an automatic gas refrigerator, 
Nearly six million dwellings in America, or one out of 
eight, have a television set. Fifty-three per cent of all non. 
farm dwellings in America are owned by their occupants,” 
For the first time in our recent history the majority of the 
people in America own their own homes. 

Here is a thought-provoking fact: “In April, 1950, when 
the Census was taken, there were 45,875,000 dwellings in 
the United States, a net gain of 8,550,000 units from 1949 
—or a gain of 23 per cent.” That is a tremendous growth, 

What are the major factors which have produced these 
amazing trends? The major factor is that we have low down 
payments and long amortization periods. Some of these 
things were developed prior to establishment of the F.H.A. 
and V.A. programs. A banker on the West Coast recently 
told me that he developed a 20-year amortization program 
in his bank before the 1929 depression, and he said, “I had 
practically no foreclosures.” So I cannot give all the credit 
to the government in this case. But government did help 
very materially in the great program of home building that 
has come in recent years. 

But there is a second factor, and to this I must give credit 
to some of the people here today, because they were in part 
responsible. It is the establishment of a National Association 
of Home Builders. The men of Detroit made a great contri- 
bution to that establishment. The NAHB disseminates to 
its members, all over this country, information as to how 
they may better build homes; how they may better finance 
their homes; how they may better design their homes, build 
subdivisions and all the rest of the things which are im- 
portant facets of better housing ways. The NAHB has 
made a great contribution to housing progress. 

Although this industry in recent years has built a million 
or more houses a year, and which I predict will build in the 
neighborhood of a million this year, it faces a situation in 
the near future where family formations may fall of 
materially. Recently Roy Wenzlick, an economist for the 
housing industry, told me that the problem is simply that 
there are not enough women who want to get married. 
Maybe there are not enough men asking them. Even though 
family formations are not up, I read an article last week 
which indicated that the rate at which children are being 
born is at an all-time high. And just in the last few days 
there has been a prediction that our population in 1960 may 
reach 180,000,000 people—an° increase of approximately 
28,000,000 people in 10 years. That is a tremendous in- 
crease. 

The home builders of this ‘country are prepared to take 
care of that increase. The home builders of this country 
are little people, not corporation giants. Our association 
now has 25,000 members. We claim that those 25,000 mem- 
bers build approximately 80 per cent of the houses in metro- 
politan areas. Think of this in terms of the industry for 
which Detroit is so greatly renowned: an automobile in- 
dustry in which three manufacturers manufacture approxi- 
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nately 87 per cent of the cars. Or, a steel industry in which 
§ manufacturers manufacture about 90 per cent of all steel. 
Our industry, then, is a little man’s stronghold. Even the 
biggest of our builders are little people in terms of the in- 
justries that I have mentioned. 

However, our industry has seen the marvels of mass pro- 
juction. We have seen how the transportation industry has 
rone forward, the progress made by the food industry, and 
how the furniture and other industries have benefited from 
mass production. Even though some critics say we are still 
tuilding Model T houses when corhpared to the accomplish- 
ments of the automobile industry, we are attempting to the 
best of our ability to use all the scientific and engineering 
tnow-how presently available in our task of housing the 
people. ; 

But in our growth we find some very serious road blocks, 
and I want to talk to you about one or two of them. The 
most important one currently blocking our highway is 
public housing. Possibly you are familiar with the back- 
ground and progress of public housing, but to review it 
uickly, I would like to tell you this: 

The World Book says that socialized housing—or “politi- 
ical” housing, as it calls it—first was developed in Europe 
after the First World War, because of an organized demand 
jor better housing. And, incidentally, I learned recently that 
in France in 34 years they have had only a ten percent in- 
crease in the production of new houses and, significantly, 
during that 34 years they have had rent controls. In America 
it appeared first in a W.P.A. program in—I think—1933 or 
1934. Secondly, it came under the United States Housing 
Authority, a program passed by the Congress in 1937. This 
program, established originally under an $800 million allo- 
cation of funds, with an annual contribution on the part of 
the United States Government of $28 million for 60 years, 
built 160,000 homes. The second part of our public hous- 
ing program came during the Second World War, when the 
government built 700,000 temporary and permanent houses 
for the war effort. The third step came in 1949 when, by 
amargin of only five votes in the House of Representatives, 
a bill was passed authorizing an original contribution to pub- 
lic housing of $1 billion, and an annual contribution of $328 
million for 40 years. And it was to build 810,000 uniis. 

Alittle mental calculating on the basis of the figures stated 
reveals that those units can cost the taxpayers $15,200 apiece. 
And in the words of Raymond P. Foley, Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency and former head of 
the FHA in Detroit, “the contribution on the part of a com- 
munity in which a public housing unit is built is one-half as 
much as the Federal Government’s.” Let’s add that to the 
$15,200 and you come out with nearly $23,000. The im- 
portant thing about it is that there are many taxpayers who 
do not live in $22,000 houses. In fact, I wonder sometimes 
—and I wondered it yesterday, as I flew up over New York 
on my way here and saw that great community that has been 
built in Long Island with new homes selling mostly from 
$7,000 to $10,000—how people who have moved into those 
houses, and are taxpayers, feel about their fellow worker, 
possibly in the same plant, receiving a subsidy on his rent 
while he, the home owner, is not only paying his own taxes 
and for his own house, but is helping that fellow in that 
public housing project downtown pay for his rent. 

ie reason I am opposed to the public housing program 

of this country—and I say that very frankly— is because I 

ink it is economically unsound, I believe that it is socially 

harmful, and I believe sincerely that it is a serious threat to 
our democracy. 

his is a large nation, with an intricate economy—yet 


there are two or three cities that could take the entire public 
housing appropriation that I have mentioned a few minutes 
ago and could swallow it up. In other words, public housing 
cannot be built for everybody; and so it is housing for a few. 
One of the things that has made some people believe in pub- 
lic housing is because they say, “Well, look, we send people 
to school and we pay the bill. We build roads and we pay 
the bill. Why isn’t housing similar to that?” I say it is not 
similar because it is only for the upper lower-income group. 
It is not for the people that usually receive charity. They 
are not admissable. It is regularly salaried families in the 
lower income groups, not the very poor, who get into public 
housing. 

Here is the second very important feature that I want to 
discuss. A few weeks ago there was a conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., before the Senate Bank and Currency Com- 
mittee. One of the conferees was the Chairman of the Re- 
serve Board. This is what he said: ‘One important factor” 
—and here I come to one of my personal convictions— 
“which is disturbing to us is the tax exempt bonds which are 
being issued to finance public housing. Some $328 million 
of such issues were floated in the last half of 1951, together 
with $45 million of six-months’ notes, and the market antici- 
pates a total issue for 1952 in the neighborhood of $750 
million. Not only do such issues absorb some of the funds 
which would otherwise supply a market for government 
property, or mortgages generated by new private construc- 
tion, but they afford an opportunity for wealthy individuals 
and corporations to reduce legally their income tax payments 
in a period when it is essential that tax revenues be as large 
as possible.” 

Let me expand that further. During the last year, home 
builders have been scraping the bottom of the barrel in their 
attempt to get mortgage money. During this dearth of 
financing for private homes, we have had public housing 
bonds issued in New York for up to 2% per cent interest, 
and they have sold in most cases within 24 hours. Why? 
Because of the tax exempt feature of a municipal bond. We 
cannot continue to afford to allow organizations and wealthy 
people to invest in this kind of a bond and take the business 
away from private enterprise that would build that same 
structure. It is basically wrong to favor public housing at 
the expense of private housing. 

Besides that, when we are taxing even the widows and 
orphans of this country, it is time that the municipal bonds 
of this country, such as the public housing bonds, were not 
tax exempt. 

Let’s discuss the social benefits of public housing. On al- 
most every occasion, public housing has been sold to the peo- 
ple of this country on the basis that it was a slum clearance 
program; that you could clear these slums where disease and 
juvenile delinquency and vice and vermin and all the rest of 
the things existed, for the same money that the city was put- 
ting out to service these slum areas; therefore, it would cost 
the city really no extra money to build public housing. In 
recent weeks that issue has been exploded. The Chief of 
Police of Los Angeles, California, made a very serious, thor- 
ough study of 10,000 public housing units in Los Angeles, 
and he found that new public housing projects had higher 
crime and juvenile delinquency rates than did the slums. 
The same thing happened in Houston, Texas. And in my 
opinion it will happen anywhere, because if you put the same 
people out of slums into new houses, you have first to teach 
them how to live. 

Also, there is political dynamite in the public housing pro- 
gram. I have a friend on the West Coast who has made a 
very thorough study of the housing conditions of other cities 
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of the world. Recently I had an opportunity to spend a good 
deal of time with him. He told me about the program in 
Germany under Hitler. He said: ‘After the war when I 
studied in Germany to find out how Hitler came to power, 
I was told this story: ‘Hitler went down to one of the little 
cities near Berlin and there attempted to build a new car.’ ” 
I’ve forgotten the name of the car—‘ ‘He tried to build this 
little new car and he couldn’t get the job started. Somebody 
gave him the idea that if he would build some housing down 
there and offer the workers an opportunity to live in those 
houses, he would get the workers down there and he could 
build the car. He built the houses. The people had to work 
in the plant in order to have one of the houses, and they 
could live in the houses as long as they worked in the plant, 
and he thus used this principle to obtain power over the 
labor of Germany.’” This same man told me that last year 
he went to Argentina and he was invited to Peron’s palace. 
When he was with Mr. Peron he said, ““How did you get 
all this power?” Eva said, “If you want to know, I will 
take you out and show you.” She took him out and showed 
him the public housing units in Argentina that she had built 
and she said, “We got our power through putting the people 
in these houses, and we continue our power as long as we 
keep the right people in those houses.” 

Now, if there is any question about the power of this par- 
ticular weapon, let me tell you one other thing. Recently, 
the City of Los Angeles, they wanted to cancel a contract 
to build 10,000 public housing units out there, costing $110 
million. The City Council told the Housing Authority that 
they wanted to cancel the contract. The Housing Author- 
ity said, “We will not cancel the contract’. 

The City Council said, ““Well, what will we do about it ?” 

The Housing Authority said, “You will have to pay off 
in cash all that we have expended up to this time.” 

““How much have you expended ?” 

“Eleven million dollars.” 

“Oh boy, that sounds like a lot of money. What did you 
spend it for?” 

“None of your business.” 

“Well, bring your books up here and let’s look at your 
books.” 

“‘We don’t have to bring our books up there.” 

Do you know that the City of Los Angeles found that 
they had to call a Federal Grand Jury to look at the books 
of the Public Housing Authority of Los Angeles? Gentle- 
men, I tell you that this is politically dangerous, and I 
think in this day of mink coats, of deep freezes, and other 
such things, it is time that we had control of our tax ex- 
penditures. Did you know that the Congress of the United 
States does not have authority to review the commitments 
of the Federal Public Housing Administrator? It is a very 
serious matter. 

There are some cities, of which Detroit is one, which are 
doing a tremendous job to use public enterprise to overcome 
the obstacles of public housing. I congratulate the people of 
Detroit for this tremendous job you are attempting to do 
with respect to urban redevelopment of a slum area. 

A few weeks ago I spent a day in the City of Baltimore. 
I know the Baltimore story has been told many times, but I 
want to tell it once more. I met a young man by the name 
of Yates Cook, who leads that program. Yates Cook works 
on the theory that he is attemptiag to improve people, not 
houses, and that if he improves people, houses will be im- 
proved automatically—and that is the proper theory, I be- 
lieve. Yates Cook showed me what had been happening in 
their area: a city over 300 years old; over a million popula- 
tion ; 40 percent of that population living in a slum area, and 


rock bottom slums at that—the worst I’ve ever seen. I wen 
through them, block after block—2,100 blocks of them. The, 
I saw what a church group from Chicago had done in con. 
nection with the project in Baltimore. I saw a block that 
five years ago was a rock-bottom slum, yet which for two 
consecutive years now has won the garden prize for the best 
gardens in the city of Baltimore, and on which a whole blog 
of people are buying their own homes. I went in thoy 
houses. I saw the living conditions. I saw what the occy, 
pants were doing and I told these people, “these houses ay 
as clean as many hotels I’ve lived in.” There is cooperatig, 
between the lay people and the professional people of th 
city, and they have built a climate in which it can thrive 
and it is thriving. 

There is good news from Charlotte, North Carolina, tog, 
In 1940 an official survey placed at 11,589 the number o 
sub-standard housing units in that city. By late 1945 whe 
only 820 of these units had been demolished and replaced by 
an equal number of public housing units, Charlotte’s Red 
Estate and Management Association, the City Planning 
Board and other members of the City Administration su. 
ceeded in having a substandard housing ordinance adopted, 

Minimum requirements established for a standard house 
include: installed running water, kitchen sink, indoor toilet 
and bathing facilities .. . electric lighting . . . adequate heat. 
ing facilities . . . and screens for all windows and doors, 

Although this enforcement program did not get underway 
until August 1948, due te World War II and subsequent 
construction controls, 7,986 of these substandard units have 
already been rehabilitated and 817 have been demolished a 
unfit for human occupancy. Nearly 1,600 families displaced 
by the demolition of these dilapidated structures have been 
satisfactorily housed by private enterprise. Builders in the 
Charlotte area have supplied a large number of low rent 
units. NAHB member C. D. Spangler alone has built 1,200 
for rent to white and colored families at $30 to $35 per 
month. 

While the total cost of this rehabilitation job was nearly 
$6,000,000 . . . the cost of repairs by each owner averaged 
only $750 per unit and has been offset by increased rent. 
Before remodelling some of these units were renting for a 
little as $1.00 to $1.25 per week. The tenants have wel 
comed the repairs and have shown their ability and willing. 
ness to pay for the improvement in their living standards, 
and to do their part in maintaining them. 

I have seen the same thing in Washington. I have seen 
it down in San Antonio, in Dallas, all over the country. 
This thing is growing. 

I want to tell you how it will grow. It will grow by 
your group; the Chamber of Commerce; the Junior Chan- 
ber of Commerce. And, incidentally, I want to endorse the 
clean up, paint up program, because it starts there. It starts 
with people getting vigilant about their city. Slums come 
about as a result of neglect. When you stop neglect, you 
stop slums. It is just that simple. And you do it by en 
forcing simple laws of health, sanitation and safety—by en- 
forcing them. These laws are likely right on your books 
today. 

When they started that job in Baltimore, Mr. Cook said 
to me: “When we put notices on the walls, and we hauled 
certain people into Court and said, ‘Now, you’ve got to 
follow through with this law,’ they said, ‘Well, now, wait 
a minute, that’s for the guy down the street. Look who! 
am. I don’t have to do things like that.’” They set up4 
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court in Baltimore that put the same requirements on the 
most elite people as it did on the poorest man there. And 
now Baltimore is being cleaned up. They have cleaned up 
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shout 16,000 dwellings. And at what cost, gentlemen ?— 
004 per unit, per population; a tremendously small price. 

That job can be done here, and in many other cities. It 
requires planning; it requires work; it required cooperation 
and spirit. 

| want to read something I just received the other day. 
[am quite thrilled with it because it tells something about 
people. 

“You cannot bring about prosperity by discouraging thrift. 

You cannot strengthen the weak by weakening the strong. 

You cannot help the wage earner by pulling down the 
wage payer. 

You cannot help the poor by destroying the rich. 

You cannot establish sound security on borrowed money. 

You cannot keep out of trouble by spending more than 
you earn. 

You cannot build character and courage by taking away 
man’s initiative and independence. 

You cannot help men permanently by doing for them 
what they could and should do for themselves.” 

And from Michigan I read this note. It came from a 
Minister in Constantine, Michigan. He said, “James Russell 
Lowell was once asked, ‘How long will the American Re- 
public stand ?’, and he said, ‘Sir, it will endure just as long 
as the ideals and principles of its founders remain dominant 
in the hearts of its people.’ ” 

Gentlemen, it is your job and mine to clean up the slums 
of this country. Communism will breed in the slums. You 
cannot whip America from without, but you can wuip her 
from within by growing a crop of Communists. Since Com- 
munists breed in slum areas, I say to you, our job is to build 
anew face for America. We must fight blight. We must 
put on such a fight against blight that we will get a new 
face for America, and thus get a new spirit in our youth. 

And last I want to say this: God forbid that each and 
every one of us are not men enough to pass that torch of 
freedom on to our children that we received from our fore- 
fathers. Thank you. 
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